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HE STRAIGHT LINE-A DISCUSSION OF THE TRINITY 


At the Season of 
Ordinations— 


TAKE HEED that the persons, whom ye present unto 
me, be apt and meet, for their learning and godly con- 
versation, to exercise their Ministry duly, to the honour 


of God, and the edifying of his Church.—B.C.P, p. 530 


Our Bishops will make this charge in respect to over 
300 young men to be presented for ordination to the 


Diaconate within a few weeks. 


The Seminaries are the Church’s main agencies for 
guaranteeing that this grave responsibility is fulfilled. 
Support for these schools is a crucial need in the Church’s 


life and work. 


Che Seminaries of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL—New Haven, Conn. + BEXLEY 
HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE—Gambier, Ohio 
+ CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC—Berkeley, Calif. + 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA + EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL—Cambridge, Mass. 
+ EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST—Austin, 
Texas + THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—New York City 
+ NASHOTAH HOUSE—Nashotah, Wisc. tT SCHOOL OF THEOL- 
OGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH—Sewanee, Tenn. + SEA- 
BURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Evanston, Ill. + VIRGINIA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Alexandria, Va. 


THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 
Trinity Sunday, May 27. 


NATIONAL EVENTS i 
NCC Committee on World Literacy ar 
Christian Literature, New York, N. ? 
June 1... Annual meeting, Confrate= 
nity of the Blessed Sacrament, Detroit 
Mich. Church of Incarnation, June ° 
_,. ACU convention for priests, Wayne 
Pa. Valley Forge Military Academy 
June 4-8... NCC general board mee! 
ing, Toledo, O. June 6-7. 


PROVINCIAL EVENTS 


Southern half of Province 4 nationag 
leadership training conference, Carra 
belle, Fla. Camp Weed, May 28-30... 
Northern half of Province 4, Valle Cru 

cis, N. C. May 3l-June 2. 


REGIONAL EVENTS 


Pre-lab. meeting of staff of NC, Radnor 
Pa. Conference Center, May 3l-June ¢ 

. Church and Group Life laboratory? 
Radnor, Pa. June 4-16. . . Conference 
on alcoholism, Hendersonville, N.C 
Kanuga Lake, June 8-10. 


DIOCESAN EVENTS 


Church School Workers’ conference: 
Waring, Texas. Camp Capers, May 30! 
June 2... College conference, Pollack 
La. Camp Hardtner, May 3l-June 3.. | 
Laymen’s study conference, Bogus 
Banks, N. C. Hoffman Conference Cen 


ter, June 1-3... Churchmen of Sout! 
Fla., Avon Park, Fla. Camp Wingmanni 
June 1-3... Parish Life conference! 
Racine, Wis. DeKoven Foundatior 


June 1-3... Laymen’s conference 
Kearney, Nebr. June 1-3... Annuey 
meeting of laymen, Beaufort, N. C. S% 
Paul's Church, June 3 . . . Woman’ } 
Auxiliary conference, Way, Miss. Cam} 
Bratton-Green, June 6-9 ... Annua 
convention, Winona, Minn. St. Paul | 
Church, June 7-8 .. . Training confez| 
ence for camp counsellors, Menomonie! 
Wis. Bundy Hall, June 8-9... Laymen’’ 
conference on stewardship trainine4 
Pollack, La. Camp Hardtner, June 8-1] 

. . Leadership training conference 
Forsythe, Mich. Little Lake Conference 
Center, June 8-10 . YPF convention 
Lakeside, Conn. Camp Washingtory 
June 9-10... Youth retreat. Seabroo # 
Beach, S. C. Camp St. Christopher 
June 8-10. 


AT THE SEMINARIES 
Commencement, Virginia Seminary 
Alexandria, Va. May 31 .. . Comme 
mencement, Episcopal Theologica 
School, Cambridge, Mass. June 7. 

RADIO : 
The Episcopal Hour. Bp. Pardue: “Whe: 
to Pray For’ May 27; “The Faith the 
Works” June 3. 

TELEVISION 
Dean Pike, ABC-TV network, May 2 
and June 3. 

MUSIC | 
School of Church Music, Austin, Texas 
Seminary of Southwest, June 4-8. 


In Its One Hundred and Twenty-first Year of Continuous Publication 


Conteh for the ssue of May 27,1956 
NEWS 


TOWARD A CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION OF THE NEWS 


The 1956 dispute between Israel and the Arab States really began in 135 A.D. 
Read this background report of one of the world’s major problems. 


MISSIONARY MINDEDNESS 


National Council’s spring meeting dealt mainly with missionary matters. 
Accent on Asia, other overseas and home needs. 


THE METHODISTS UNITY PROPOSAL 


At the Methodist Quadrennial Conference, a step-towards-unity proposal was 
the rapid cross-consecration of Methodist and Episcopal bishops. 


WORSHIP IN A GARAGE 


They’re not mechanics, but members of a budding congregation. Their story 
and others make up the News in Brief. 


CHURCH AND STATE RELATIONS 


Nashville reporter Chester Campbell sums up British editor Shaun Herron’s 
Cole Lecture addresses at Vanderbilt University. 


FEATURES 


A NEW KIND OF MISSIONARY 


The story of the Episcopal Radio-TV Foundation. The communications media 
are the challenge the Church must meet, author Ralph McGill declares. 


THE COMMUNIST WAY OF LIFE AND THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 


Second article by Australia’s Bishop Moyes who believes the truth in Com- 
munism must be appreciated before the false can be overcome. 


SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 


The Crucified Messiah: Dr. Dentan declares that the crucifixion is the great 
obstacle keeping the Jews from accepting Jesus Christ as Messiah. 


WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 


A number of requests spurs Dora Chaplin to discuss the mission field gener- 
ally—its possibilities and problems. 


WHAT’S YOUR FAVORITE HYMN? 


You can still cast your vote for it. Details are printed in the Woman’s Corner. 
Also the story of two “Christian relations” ideas. 


EDITORIALS 14 BOOKS 24 LETTERS 32 


NUMBER 11 


VOLUME 121 


11 


16 


20 


22 


27 


35 


BACKSTAGE 36 


The Cover; Caroline 
Rakestraw, EHuecutive 
Secretary of the Radio- 
TV Foundation. See story 
on pages 16-17. 


Our aim is to present material 


ST J AMES that will supply knowledge and 


WORTH REMEMBERING 


history of the Church and a love 
LESSONS lA RY of the Sacraments as practiced 
in the Episcopal faith. 

The books are printed attrac- 

tively, illustrated, and include 
well-executed hand work. Pages and type are large, clean and 
uncrowded; they cover 33 lessons plus suggested reviews. Based 

> on the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. The cost, by reason of 
generous subsidy and production in large quantity, has been 
kept within reach of all Churches and Missions. Following is the 
list of Courses: 


Holy Communion 


It is advised by the guides of souls 
wise men and pious, that all persony 
should communicate very often, eve 
as often as they can do it witho: 
excuse and delays. Everything ths 
puts us from so holy an employmenr 
when we are moved to it, being eithe; 
a sin or an imperfection, an infirmi*; 
or indevotion, and an inactiveness o@ 
spirit. All Christian people muag 
come. They, indeed, that are in t 
state of sin must not come so, but yeh 
they must come. First they must qui 


| The Lord Jesus and Children VI The Lord and His Servant their state of death, and then parta 
‘ he bread of life. They that are ef 
Il Jesus, Lord of Heaven and Earth VII The Lord and His Church of th § ; : | 
: enmity with their neighbours mus 
IIl_ Friends of The Lord Jesus VIIl_ The Lord Jesus Reveals God come; that is no excuse for their nag 
IV. The House of The Lord Jesus IX How God Prepared for the coming; only they must not bring 
V_ Christian Virtues Coming of Jesus their enmity along with them, bu 


leave it, and then come. They thaj; 
have variety of secular employmen}, 
must come; only they must leave 
their secular thoughts and affectiorg, 
behind them, and then come and con | 
verse with God. If any man be wes 

grown in grace, he must needs come 
because he is so excellently dispose 
to so holy a feast: but he that is bu 
in the infancy of piety had need t§ 
come, that so he may grow in grac® 
The strong must come, lest they ba 
come weak; and the weak that the 

may become strong. The sick mus, 
come to be cured, and the healthfa 
to be preserved. They that have lew 
sure must come, because they hav} 
no excuse; they that have no leisuy 


INS URING CHILDREN must come hither, that by so excellen} 


religion they may sanctify their bus% 


CURRENT PRICES 
Pupils Work Books 90 cents. Teachers Manuals, I, II, Ill 50 cents. 
Teachers Manuals, IV-IX 75 cents 


Checks Must Accompany Orders. No Books Sent on Approval. 
All orders will receive prompt attention. Write for information 


ST. JAMES LESSONS Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


° are : “7: ness. The penitent sinners must com 
Premium costs or uninsurability so lien that they may be justified: and qa 
frustrate the purpose: of those who wait too that are justified, that they may tf 


justified still. They that have fea 


long to purchase sorely needed insurance. 
& P y and great reverence to these my: 


ld, dit Dy ee ey fi teries, and think no preparation to iF 
A chal ie ce > to 21, is as phy ge Tto sufficient, must receive, that they ma# 
qualify for insurance as he or she will ever learn how to receive the more wort! 
be again and for insurance in adult amounts. ily; and they that have a less degr 
; of reverence must come often to har§h 
For a child between the ages of 1 and 15, it heightened: that as those creature} 
‘ ; : that live amongst the snows of tif 
insurance in small amounts suffices to finan- mountains turn white with their foc 
cially fortify the family, should anything and conversation with such perpetui ; 
: whitenesses, so our souls may If 
happen to the child. transformed into the similitude anf! 
union with Christ by our perpetuifi 
Our Corporation now issues insurance beginning at Age | (nearest feeding on Him, and conversation nj 
birthday). We invite your inquiries concerning plans of insurance only in His courts, but in His verp) 
etitable fos rate children: Heart, and most secret affections, ar " 


incomparable purities. 
—JEREMY TAYLOg, 


The Vision of Beauty 


The vision of beauty is the greated’ 
thing in the world, and those who ca f 
catch what the ordinary eye cann 
see are among the great people of ti}, 
world. 


Chunk CH we 


Irsunance Cons 
‘Affiliated with the CHURCH PI —— 
20 Exchange Place . Ne 


| 

GEN. JAN SMUTS |f 
(Compiled by his private secrif! 
tary.) \ 
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ward a 


of the News 


by the editor, the staff and, sometimes, invited commentators 


LESTINE FROM 135 A.D. TO 1956 


EXT in importance to the struggle between Russia 
and the Western powers as a major problem con- 
ting the modern world is the dispute between Israel 
the Arab States in the Middle East. This struggle 
ot be separated from the larger conflict between 
Hast and the West. It is clear now that Russia is 
ous to exploit every advantage in this situation. 
jand, our closest ally, is desperately dependent upon 
Middle East for oil, and as a result, is often forced 
et upon principles less lofty than those usually 
pted by Christian moral theologians. The recent 
of Czech arms to Egypt has been one illustration 
ussia’s ability to upset the delicate balance in the 
lle East to the embarrassment 
he Western powers. The Rus- 
s have not forgotten that the 
9s have a proverb which says 
“My enemy’s enemy is my 
ie ge 
or Christians the land of our 
’s birth has special significance. 
etimes in the past this fact has 
to an obsession to protect the 
places and to rescue the Holy 
1 from “the heathen.” From the 
- AD 636, when the Moslems 
ar Omar took the Holy Land 
1 the Crusaders under Godfrey 
3ouillon captured Jerusalem in 
), there was an uneasy feeling 
ng many pious Christian souls 
it was wrong to allow the Holy 
d to be ‘defiled.’ But when the 
saders entered Palestine they 
not add to its holiness. Indeed, 
2 for a moment forget the sacred 
ts which went before their com- 
and look at the history which 
wed, we might better refer to 
tiny part of the earth as the “unholy land.” 
very event has a history. We can hardly understand 
present without some knowledge of the past. (Mrs. 
iver pointed this out as she meditated upon the 
view mirror in her car.) It is impossible for us 
essfully to navigate the future unless we keep be- 
us a small image of the past. In science we refer 
is as the operation of the law of cause and effect. 
scientific problem is relatively simple, however, for 
behavior of electrons and protons are usually pre- 
able. Human beings are not; nor are historical 
ts. The best commentators on the news sometimes 
1 like children playing in a world which is too big 
chem. In the light of subsequent events their Olym- 
predictions are more often than not both humor- 
and pathetic, and sometimes ridiculous. 
nere is, on the other hand, a “givenness” about his- 
which enables the historian to work upon a basis 
act and not fancy, although he is often tempted to 
with fancies rather than facts. In the case of the 
b-Israel dispute there are certain facts, historical 
3s, which are basic. 
he immediate need is to bring peace to a troubled 


Unholy Land 
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Fitzpatrick in The St. 


land, a peace which would benefit both sides and enable 
them to proceed with the development of their countries 
in a cooperative manner—which is the only way the 
Jordan River can ever be adequately developed, for an 
example. The immediate problem, however, is to com- 
promise the differences which grew out of the 1947 
United Nations’ Partition Resolution and of Israel’s 
seizure of territory by force in the shooting war of 
1948-49. These seizures increased by a third the area 
allotted to Israel by the United Nations. The Arab 
demand that this territory be surrendered is met by 
Israel’s insistence upon keeping the status quo. 

When, last November, Prime Minister Sir Anthony 
Eden proposed some kind of “compromises between 
these two positions,” Israel’s Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion was defiant. He said 
that Mr. Eden’s proposal would 
“truncate the territory of Israel’ 
for the benefit of her neighbors. He 
said furthermore that hence it had 
“no legal, moral or logical basis and 
cannot be considered.” 

This is part of the crisis facing 
any mediator today. But back of 
each link in this long chain of events 
are other events. If we are to discuss 
these matters intelligently, perhaps 
we should begin with the history of 
the events themselves as far back 
as we can reasonably go. Here is a 
brief list of the high spots in this 
long and complicated story: 


135 A.D.—The Romans devastated 
Palestine and ended 1200 
years of Jewish history in 
that land. 


636—The Moslems occupied Pales- 


Louis Post-Dispatch : 
tine under Omar. 


1099—Jerusalem was captured by the Crusaders under 
Godfrey de Bouillon. 


1517—Palestine was conquered by the Turks. For 400 
years Jews and Arabs lived together under Tur- 
kish rule. 


1917—On November 2, the British Government issued 
the famous Balfour Declaration which promised 
a Jewish national homeland in Palestine. 


1919—A Jewish national state in Palestine was advo- 
cated by President Wilson. 


1920—By the Treaty of Sevres, Turkey ceded Palestine 
to the allies and Great Britain was given a man- 
date over the Holy Land by the League of Na- 
tions. This mandate provided for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish homeland. 


1922—That part of Palestine which later became Trans- 
Jordan was excluded from the mandate provi- 
sions requiring establishment of a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. 
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continued from preceding page 


1936—Arab protests against Jewish immigration led to 
Britain’s forming a commission of study which 
reported that Britain had failed in her duties 
under the mandate and recommended partition. 


1939—President Franklin Roosevelt called an inter- 
national conference on refugees. 


1939—The British revoked their promise of a Jewish 
Homeland in a White Paper. Jewish immigration 
into Palestine was limited to a total of 75,000. 
This White Paper was condemned by the League 
of Nations Mandate Commission. 


1944—President Roosevelt approved the establishment 
of a Jewish National Homeland in Palestine. 


1945—Britain’s Labor Government reverted to Pales- 
tine policy expressed in the White Paper of 1939. 
Later President Truman announced request that 
England admit 100,000 Jewish refugees to Pal- 
estine. (This request was made shortly before 
an election in New York City.) 


1946— Anglo-American Committee reported and recom- 
mended 100,000 Jewish refugees be admitted to 
Palestine at once. Britain admitted 1,500 Jews to 
Palestine each month. Illegal immigration grew 
and led to continuing clashes with the British. 


1947—The United Kingdom announced the failure to 
find any solution to the Palestine problem and 
their intention to request the United Nations to 
solve it. On September 26, Britain, ruler of Pales- 
tine for 25 years, announced she would give up 
her League of Nations Mandate. On November 
29, with the support of the United States and 
Russia, the United Nations voted for partition 
into separate Jewish and Arab States. At this 
time the Arab nations threatened war. 


1948—On May 15, the nation of Israel was proclaimed 
in the area allotted to it by the United Nations 
as a separate and free State. The United States 
extended recognition. Arab planes bombed Israel 
and Arab armies closed in on the new State. The 
Israelis pushed the Arabs back and at the end 
of this shooting war extended their territory by 
at least one third of its former area. 


1949—Egypt and later Jordan, Lebanon and Syria 
signed the United Nations-sponsored armistice 
with Israel, but there was no peace. Boycotts 
both diplomatic and economic were set up against 
Israel. 


1950—The United States, Britain and France issued a 
declaration that they would keep the military 
balance by limiting arms shipments to both sides 
in the dispute and that they would “take action” 
to prevent further violations of the armistice. 
This balance of power was maintained for the 
next five years, until the shipment of arms to 
Egypt late in 1955. 


i 


of the News 


1951—The U.N. Security Council asked Egypt to lif 
its anti-Israel blockade at the Suez Canal. T 
Arabs became increasingly resentful of whe 
they considered to be Western support for Isra 


1953—President Eisenhower expressed his concern ove 
“the deterioration in relations between the Aras 
nations and the United States,” and said he ir 
tended to “restore the spirit of confidence any 
trust which had previously characterized thee 
relations.” On October 14 and 15, in retaliatiag 
for a series of Jordanian border raids, the Israa 
lis launched an attack in force against Kiby 
This was the beginning of Israel’s tough polic 
of reprisal. They were censured both by tk! 
United States and the Security Council. | 


1954—Over protests from Syria the Security Councg 

voted to permit Israel to build a power projee 
on the Jordan River. Russia vetoed this proposag, 
This was Moscow’s first open bid for Arab friena 
ship, the first of many Soviet vetoes on thip 
Arab’s behalf. In February Lt.-Col. Gamal Abd 
Nasser became Premier of Egypt. In July Bri® 
ain agreed to quit the Suez Canal, believing the? 
this would induce Egypt to join a mid-Ka: 
defense system. 


1955—Egypt began to organize the Arab League iff} 
block the mid-East Defense Organization. Nas 
ser insisted that all Arab states be neutral in t!®! 
cold war. Iraq did not conform and announce 
that it would side with the West. On Septembej 
27, Nasser announced that Egypt would obta im, 
heavy arms from Soviet-controlled areas ar} 
shortly thereafter arms began to be shipped @& 
Egypt. In October Israel began to seek mow! 
arms from the West. The West did not coopera 
On November 22, Britain, Iraq, Iran, Turke 
and Pakistan organized a Middle-East Trea‘, 
Organization as a northern frontier again, 
Soviet expansion. To counteract this, Premiif 
Nasser organized a neutralist and anti-Isreag 
southern bloc of Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arab! 
and set about inducing Jordan to sign up. Aftt 
Syrian attacks on Israeli fishermen on the § 
of Galilee, the Israelis launched a large scas 
raid on Syria. Israel toughened her policy fi 
fear the “Arab snake (would) get big enough 
swallow her.” They were censured. ! 


—. ee ee eee 


1956—March 2, Jordan ousted Maj. Gen. John Bag! 
Glubb, the British General who had been chif : 
of the British-subsidized Arab Legion. On Apip 
2, Secretary Dulles said that America would 
sell arms for the present but would not oh , 
if Britain and France did support Israel in thi 
way. On April 6, U. N. Secretary General D# 
Hammarskjold left on his peace mission for ti | 
Arab states to try to bring peace to this troubl 


land. | 
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Trinity Sunday 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


siscopal Church Spends $16-Million 
n Asian Mission Work, Council Learns 


\sia, given a decided emphasis in 
Pastoral Letter of the House of 
hops at the 1955 General Conven- 
1, came to the fore again as Na- 
1al Council held its spring meet- 
last month at Seabury House, 
-enwich, Conn. 
‘The Episcopal Church, National 
incil announced through its Over- 
s Department chairman, the Rt. 
7. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop 
New York, has spent $16,473,991 
missionary work in Asia. There 
110 American men and women 
cluding wives of missionaries) 
y serving missions in that part of 
world. 
\Ithough the Church has no Amer- 
1 personnel in Red China, the 
ivch in China (Chung Hua Sheng 
ng Hui) is far from dead. 
An able and courageous band of 
nese bishops, priests and laymen,” 
hop Donegan pointed out, “are 
istering to a great body of faith- 
people.” 
‘rom another part of the Far East 
Council heard a first-hand report 
mn Dr. Masatoshi Matsushita, 
sident of St. Paul’s University, 
yo—an impressive and still-grow- 
educational plant established by 
Episcopal Church and affiliated 
ao the Church in Japan (Nippon 
<okwai). 
n its three colleges of Arts, Eco- 
ics and Science, the university 
an enrollment of 6,000. Future 
is : a school of law and one of med- 
e. Also hopefully on the agenda: 
atomic reactor. 
1 other overseas missionary ac- 
the Council allocated funds for 
sion projects in Alaska, the Pan- 
, Canal Zone, the Philippines and 
rto Rico, and learned that “some- 
ig new has been added” to the 
rseas Department’s personnel 
ement program: a Missionary 
erve. 
nder the plan, appointments are 
le to a reserve rather than a spe- 
mission field, with ‘“‘missionaries- 
raiting’ continuing in other em- 
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ployment until called for a definite 
assignment. 

Main needs in the Missionary Re- 
serve at present are: 

& Experienced clergy for overseas 
seminary faculties. 

® Businessmen to serve as treas- 
urers and administrators of overseas 
missionary districts. 

& Nurses to serve as instructors in 
nurses training schools overseas. 

In concluding the Overseas Depart- 
ment report, Bishop Donegan, who 
stressed the importance of Japan and 
the Philippines in the Church’s over- 
all missionary enterprise, said: 

“Our money has been spent as 
wisely and as well as conscientious 
Christian people knew how to use it. 
That mistakes have been made we 
can be sure, but we can be equally 
confident that our gifts, made during 


these past 10 years, have made a tre- 
mendous contribution towards the 
strengthening and extension of the 
Church’s mission in Asia, and that 
is all that matters.” 

Two major personnel changes re- 
ceived Council acceptance. 

After 26 years James E. Whitney 
(See Photo) stepped down as an as- 
sistant treasurer in National Coun- 
cil, announcing his retirement for 
June 30. He will be succeeded by 
Marvin C. Josephson, formerly of the 
National City Bank of New York 
City, a major in the Army reserves 
and, during World War II, in com- 
mand of Air Transport Command 
bases in Iran. 

Mr. Whitney was characterized by 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill as “consecrated. able and patient 
in difficult periods.” 

Also faced with a major change- 
over was the Church’s famed school 
for women workers—Windham 
House in New York City, whose di- 
rector, Miss Helen Turnbull, was 
scheduled to resign May 1, to become 
associate secretary of the World 
Council of Churches’ Department on 
Cooperation of Men and Women in 


For Long Service: James E. Whitney, retiring after 26 years as assistant 
treasurer for the National Council, shows Mrs. Whitney a silver bowl pre- 
sented to him by Council members at their spring meeting last month. 


Episcopal Church Photo 


Hansen Studio 


‘I shall not want’: The Girls’ Friendly Society of the Diocese of New York 
climaxed its 1956 program on Indian Americans last month with a Mission 
Rally at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Here a group of youngsters 
present the Indian version of the Shepherd Psalm. 


Church and Society. Her new stamp- 
ing grounds: Geneva, Switzerland. 

Named to succeed her was Miss 
Olive Mae Mullica, former Denver 
school teacher and assistant in field 
work at Windham House. 

In a Home Department report, 
Bishop Richard 8. M. Emrich of 
Michigan, chairman, cited three mis- 
sionary districts as courting diocesan 
status—North Texas, Arizona and 
San Joaquin (in California). 

Closest, the chairman said, is 
North Texas, which received $21,000 
from the national church in 1955, 
reduced it to $17,000 for 1956, has 
cut it to $7,000 for 1957 and plans 
to make it zero in 1958, when General 
Convention meets again. 

Arizona receives $57,495 annually 
from the national church and is now 
embarked on an endowment fund 
drive which will pay that much in 
interest. 

San Joaquin, with a $31,407 Na- 
tional Council grant annually, is con- 
sidering a similar plan. 

In other Council action: 

& Bishop Sherrill reported on his 
visit to Russia as part of the National 
Council of Churches delegation, 
which held conversations with Rus- 
sian churchmen. 

& The Children’s Missionary (Mite 
Box) Offering for 1957 was ear- 
marked for the Church’s mission to 
the Negro and “Chapels on Wheels” 
—the Church’s work with migrant 
laborers in the Ohio River valley. 
& A new missionary film, “Heartbeat 
of Haiti,’ showing the Church’s work 
there, was shown. It was announced 
that the film had been entered in the 
Golden Reel Film Festival. 


6 


Appointments: 

& Miss Mary J. Pyburn, director of 
Christian Education at the Church 
of the Ascension, Lakewood, O., for 
11 years, was named pre-school edi- 
tor for the Curriculum Division, re- 
placing Miss Esther Pierce. 

& The Rev. George L. Peabody, asso- 
ciate rector at Grace Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was named secretary 
of Laboratories in the Department of 
Christian Education’s Church and 
Group Life work. 

& The Rev. Walton W. Davis, of All 
Souls Church, Oklahoma City, was 
named an associate secretary in the 
Leadership Training Division. 

» The Rev. Herbert E. P. Pressey, 
former chaplain in the Armed Forces, 
was named assistant secretary of the 
Armed Forces Division. 


UCW Board Asks Special 
‘Integration Day’ Prayer 


The Board of Managers of United 
Churchwomen last month called for 
special prayers on May 17, the sec- 
ond anniversary of the Supreme 
Court’s historic school integration 
decision. 

The Board, which met for its an- 
nual meeting in Colorado Springs, 
likewise called for special prayer ob- 
servance on Aug. 12, which will mark 
the end of a five-day German Evan- 
gelical Church Day Congress (Kirch- 
entag). About 500,000 Protestants 
from East and West Germany are 
expected to attend. 

In addition, the 150 women at the 
meeting urged Congressional ap- 
proval of a five-year $7.5 billion for- 
eign aid bill. This recommendation 
they sent to President Eisenhower, 


Secretary of State Dulles and men 
bers of Congressional committee 
considering such legislation. 

UCW, an NCC department, repr 
senting more than 10,000,000 Prote 
tant women in this country, is head 
by Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, Epi 
copal leader. 


Dean Sweet Retires From 


Cathedral In St. Louis 

The Very Rev. Sidney E. Sweet,; 
prominent spokesman for liber 
Protestants in the St. Louis area, 
retire Sept. 1 as dean of that city 
Christ Church Cathedral. He & 
plained that he was stepping doy 
because he had reached the mang 
tory retirement age of 72. T 
Church law, however, does not fc 
bid his taking another position, anf 
the dean said he had “no intenti: 
of retiring from the active ministry 

Dean Sweet came to the Catheduf 
in 1931 from St. Paul’s Church 
Columbus, O. Bishop William Scze 
lett retired in 1953, and Dean Swe 
took his place as leader of the city 
liberal Protestant forces. 

During the depression years of ti 
1930’s, the dean was active in effov 
to secure relief for the unemploye 
A week after Pearl Harbor in 194 
he set up a service men’s center 
the downtown Cathedral. The Be 
is still functioning. 


Dioceses Urged to Form 


Bi-Racial Committees 

You can’t appoint a predominan’ 
white committee to consider a Nega 
problem and expect to come up wit 
satisfactory results. 

So thinks National Council’s Dif 
sion of Domestic Missions, whose © 
Racial Committee on Negro We 
met April 18 in New York and 3 
solved that: ‘“‘The several dioceses ‘ 
the Church be encouraged to cre: 
and foster bi-racial committees 
discuss and consider problems 
human relations on the communii 
congregational and diocesan levell 

“There is a feeling,” the Comm 
tee stated, “‘that much is lost in see 
ing answers to problems of hume 
relations when committees are 1 
representative of all races and at 
tudes on both sides of the questili 
involved.” 

The Committee, recently enlar 
from 12 to 18 members, is even 
divided between whites and Negro‘ 
with representation from clergy, lg 
men and lay women. Half the me: 
bership is from the North and h 
from the South. 

Also on the Committee are the P! 
siding Bishop, the Director of ti 
Home Department (the Rev. Willis} 
G. Wright) and the Assistant Sec! 
tary of the Division of Domestic 
sions (the Rev. Tollie L. Caution 
The Committee’s chairman is Bish 
Henry I. Louttit of South Florida} 
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ross-Consecration Unity 
tep Urged by Methodists 


Large-scale services of cross-con- 
eration have been proposed by the 
ethodist Commission on Church 
nion as a step towards eventual 
‘ganic unity between the Methodist 
id Protestant Episcopal Churches. 
The proposal came at the Methodist 
hurch’s quadrennial conference last 
onth in Minneapolis. 

Seen as an answer to a “one-way- 
nly” proposal of the Episcopal 
hurch’s Joint Commission on Ap- 
roaches to Unity made last year in 
ks in St. Louis, the recommenda- 
on calls for a series of reconsecra- 
ons of bishops of each Church by 
shops of the other. The bishops 
ould then hold consecration services 
| their areas, at which clergy of the 
vo Churches would be invited, but 
st required, to receive the “laying 
1 of hands.” 

If intercommunion were estab- 
shed, clergy would then be per- 
itted to administer the sacraments 
. each other’s churches. 

The Episcopal proposal called for 
ringing Methodist bishops gradu- 
ly into the line of apostolic succes- 
on by having ‘three bishops in the 
istoric succession participate in the 
ying on of hands at all subsequent 
msecrations of Methodist bishops.” 
Methodists claim their proposal 
ould accomplish quickly what would 
hherwise take an estimated 30 or 40 
ars, 

Bishop Coadjutor Robert F. Gib- 
m, Jr., of Virginia, chairman of the 
piscopal Church’s unity commis- 
on, addressed delegates at the Min- 
2sapolis conference, but did not spe- 
fically comment on the acceptability 
‘ the new proposal. 

He urged that members of both 
hurches “not only work for union 
acause we are alike, but because 
ich has something which it can give 
e other.” 

He noted fears that the 2% mil- 
on-member Episcopal Church might 
> “swamped and out-voted”’ by the 
) million-member Methodist Com- 
union. He also observed that some 
‘ethodists are afraid Episcopalians 
ight change or “corrupt” them. 


lelish Wins Peace Prize, 
alls It ‘Badge of Honor’ 


The Rev. William Howard Melish, 
mtroversial supply priest of Brook- 
n’s Holy Trinity Church, announced 
st month that he would accept the 
international Peace Prize” of the 
ommunist-dominated World Peace 
ouncil. 

The clergyman told his parishoners 
at he would regard it as a “badge 
honor,” which he wanted to share 
ith his congregation. He said he 
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was accepting the prize “particularly 
as a Christian and as a clergyman.” 

Previous recipients of the award, 
which carries a cash prize of $14,000 
include singer Paul Robeson, com- 
edian Charles Chaplin, and Russian 
composer Dmitri Shostakovich. 

Mr. Melish first announced his ac- 
ceptance of the award at the Neigh- 
borhood House of Old Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, where he was guest 
speaker at a testimonial for the Rev. 
Kenneth R. Forbes, who heads the 
unofficial Episcopal League for Social 
Action. Like Mr. Melish, he has been 
a controversial figure in the church 
for his vigorous espousal of liberal 
and unpopular causes. The testimo- 
nial was in recognition of his “long 
and worthy record of service in be- 
half of peace, better race relations, 
and civil liberties.” 

Members of the vestry of Christ 
Church, which prides itself as the 
“Religious Shrine of the American 
Revolution,” told reporters they were 
“shocked and surprised’? when they 
read about the meeting in the papers. 
The said that, in the future, use of 
church property would be “limited to 
approved and official functions.” 

Back in Brooklyn, Lewis G. Reyn- 
olds, senior warden at Holy Trinity 
and a leader in the fight to oust Mr. 
Melish, said the peace award “leaves 
no doubt as to Mr. Melish’s political 
affiliations. It is ironical that he 
should be such an active pleader for 
international peace — on Russian 
terms, of course—and at the same 
time be the symbol of dissension in 
his parish, in the diocese and in the 


national Church.” 

Meanwhile, the Appellate Division 
of the Brooklyn Supreme Court 
unanimously upheld a State Supreme 
Court decision affirming Mr. Melish’s 
right to continue as supply priest at 
Holy Trinity. The court agreed with 
the earlier verdict that the vestry- 
men lacked a legal quorum, under 
state law, when they voted to oust 
Mr. Melish last January because of 
his alleged left-wing activities. The 
congregation subsequently elected a 
pro-Melish vestry, but the clergy- 
men’s opponents declared the meet- 
ing “a rump session.” 

Still pending in Supreme Court is 
an application for a permanent in- 
junction against Mr. Melish. Attor- 
neys for the anti-Melish faction said 
they would seek an early trial on this 
application. 

Also hanging fire are the results of 
a judicial inquiry into Mr. Melish’s 
conduct by Frank Sincerbeaux, advo- 
cate of the ecclesiastical court of the 
Diocese of Long Island. 


Bishop Gray Takes Part 


In Scottish Consecration 

Bishop Walter H. Gray of Connec- 
ticut last month became the first 
American bishop to take part in the 
consecration of a prelate of the Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland. 

The consecration —that of Dean 
Edward F. Easson as Bishop of Aber- 
deen and Orkney — took place at St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral, Aberdeen. Con- 
necticut’s first bishop—Samuel Sea- 
bury, was consecrated in Scotland. 


NS 


Up North: The Rev. Peter Umack, 75, is believed to be the world’s only 
ordained Eskimo Anglican minister. His little log church, which he built 
himself, is at Tuktoyaktuk, Northwest Territories, Canada. He has 250 


Eskimo parishioners. 
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How Much Do We Know About the Orthodox Church? 


Despite an historic friendship 
with Anglicanism, the Eastern 
Orthodox Church has had tradi- 
tionally tough sledding in the 
United States. Some American 
churchmen have looked on the 
Orthodox as a “foreign church— 
medieval in outlook, corrupt in 
faith, and superstitious in prac- 
tice.” 

Last month, the Rt. Rev. 
Lauriston L. Scaife, Bishop of 
Western New York, sought to 
puncture some of the myths sur- 
rounding the Orthodox Church in 
lectures at Bexley Hall, the Divin- 
ity School of Kenyon College, 
Gambier, O. Bishop Scaife, who is 
this country’s leading authority on 
relations between Anglicanism and 
the Orthodox Church, said the lan- 
guage barrier between the two 
churches was gradually being 
broken down. 

“To remain in ignorance of the 
Orthodox Church’s thought and 
life is not only a wrong to our- 
selves, but a wrong to our country 
and an injustice to the interests 
of our Church,” the Bishop de- 
clared. “There are many among us 
who have never established per- 


sonal contact with its members; 
many who know little or nothing 
of its doctrines and church life; 
many who have never realized the 
inherent identity of the Faith 
which they profess with our own.” 

The Bishop urged that Episco- 
palians not “proselytize” when 
working with the Orthodox 
churches, even though in many 
communities all the Orthodox 
young people could be brought into 
an Episcopal Church. He said the 
Orthodox Church, with its rich 
traditions, was needed in this 
country. He also urged that Epis- 
copal clergy “get acquainted” with 
Orthodox clergy, giving them 
whatever help they need with the 
English language. 

The Bishop pointed out that the 
Orthodox Church was in the “front 
line” in the struggle against athe- 
istic Communism, not only in Rus- 
sia but in satellite nations that 
used to be in “complete subserv- 
ience to Turkish Islam.” 

“The Orthodox Church may be 
static,” he said, “but it is a great 
power for righteousness in the 
lives of its people.” 


Coadjutor Sought, Records 
Set at April Conventions 


A call for a bishop coadjutor, the 
passing of a record budget, and a 
record attendance were highlights of 
three widely-separated diocesan con- 
ventions last month. 

Sacramento— Bishop Noel Porter 
announced his retirement, for De- 
cember of next year, and asked dele- 
gates to the 46th annual convention 
April 10 and 11 in St. John’s Church, 
Petaluma, Calif., to call a convention 
for the election of a successor. Two 
new missions—Our Merciful Savior, 
Sacramento, and St. Michael’s, Car- 
michael—and one new parish—Holy 
Trinity, Willows, were admitted to 
convention. The host church will ob- 
serve its centennial this summer. 

Oregon—Delegates to 68th annual 
convention, April 8-10 at Trinity 
Church, Portland, passed the largest 
missionary and assessment budget in 
the diocese’s history and planned to 
add to the chaplaincy program at the 
University of Oregon and Oregon 
State College. Bishop Benjamin D. 
Dagwell reported that over. $800,000 
has been spent on building projects. 
This is in addition to a $2 million 
Rogues Valley Memorial Hospital in 
Medford and a new $55,000 diocesan 
office building. 

Erie—Meeting April 28 at the 
Church of the Ascension, Bradford, 
Pa., were the annual diocesan con- 
vention and the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, with a rec- 
ord convention attendance chalked up. 
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The women presented a near-$5,000 
United Thank Offering—largest for 
one year in the history of the diocese. 
The Rev. William B. Parsons, Jr., 
missionary from Kyoto, Japan, was 
convention guest speaker. 


Bishops Rhea, Sturtevant 
Schedule Fall Retirements 


Two of the Church’s senior bishops, 
who announced retirements effective 
this fall, have been notified that the 
Presiding Bishop has received a ma- 
jority of consents of their fellow 
bishops to the resignations. 

They are the Rt. Rev. Frank A. 
Rhea, Missionary Bishop of Idaho 
since 1942, and the Rt. Rev. Harwood 
Sturtevant, Bishop of Fond du Lac 
since 1933. He was consecrated Bish- 
op Coadjutor in 1929. 

Bishop Rhea, 68, retires on Nov. 
12; Bishop Sturtevant, 67, on Oct. 31. 

The Fond du Lae bishop will be 
succeeded by the Rt. Rev. William H. 
Brady, consecrated Bishop Coadjutor 
in 1953. Bishop Rhea’s successor 
must be named by the House of 
Bishops, since his is a missionary 
jurisdiction. 

A native of Missouri, educated at 
St. Stephen’s College and Berkeley 
Divinity School, Bishop Rhea served 
in South Dakota, Texas and Idaho 
before being elected to the episcopate. 

Bishop Sturtevant was born in 
Michigan, educated at the University 
of Michigan and Western Theological 
Seminary and served in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 


OBITUARIES 


G. Forrest Butterworth, 64, Chan-; 
cellor of the Diocese of New York, 
April 18, while on vacation at hiss 
winter home in Asheville (Bilt- 
more), N. C. He was stricken with as 
heart attack the day before at theg 
Biltmore Forest Country Club. Son-, 
in-law of the late Bishop Junius M.| 
Horner, first Bishop of Westeri 
North Carolina, he had been chan-! 
cellor of the New York diocese since¢ 


1940. He was a member of a Newy 
York law firm, a trustee of Hobart} 
College, Geneva, N. Y., a board mem-} 
ber of General Theological Semi-f 
nary and a member of the chaptery 


of the Cathedral of St. John the¢ 


Divine. He made his home in Rye, 


N. Y., where he was a vestryman 
and senior warden of Christ Church. 
A graduate of Columbia University, 
he was a former editor of The Colum-} 
bia Law Review. 


The Rev. Roy W. Magoun, 74, su-i 


perintendent of the Seamen’s Churchif 


Institute, Newport, R. I., 1919-46, 
April 11, in Essex, Conn. A native of 
Massachusetts, he spent his entires 
ministry in New England. ) 


The Rev. Thomas C. Marshall, 87 | 


founder of the Episcopal City Mis-j 
sion Society of Los Angeles, Marchi 


i 


f 


| i 


| 


30, at the Episcopal Hospital of the¢; 
Good Samaritan there. Nationallyy, 


known for his pioneering work i 
Christian Social Relations, he was' 
one-time president of the Alliance of} 


i 


Social Agencies. He came to the dio-q’ 


cese in 1904 and organized the 
Neighborhood Settlement, a forerun-# 
ner of the Mission Society. 

The Rev. March C. Mayo, 84} 
priest-in-charge of the Church of St 
Stephen, the Martyr, Baltimore; 
April 15. Ordained in 1897, he serveai 
in Connecticut and came to Baltimore? 


in 1902 as assistant at St. Luke's? 
= 


Church. 


| 
! 
| 


| j 


The Rev. Daniel G. Ching Wu, 78+ 
first Chinese Episcopal priest or-7 
dained in the United States, April 69 
in San Francisco. A native of Cantons, 


h 
Il 
l) 
| 


i 


China, he received early Christiar 


training in Hawaii and then studieag, 
at the Church Divinity School of the 


| 


Pacific. He helped found True Sun+ i 


shine Mission in San Francisco’: 
Chinatown and, after the 1906 fire 


and earthquake, he established the 


Church of Our Saviour in Oakland) 
For 30 years he was vicar of both} 
missions. é| 


to have been the oldest senior warde 
in active service in the United Statesit 


March 16, of virus pneumonia in} 
Pasadena. He was warden and ves 


tryman for many years at the Chure 


of Our Saviour, San Gabriel. b 
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John E. Jardine, Sr., 84, ace 


'HE NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Birmingham and the ‘Golden Years Project’ . . . The Story of ‘Trinity-In- 
the-Garage’ . . . The Priesthood: Many Men of Many Talents . . . The Good 


Shepherd of St. Augustine’s Church 


Episcopal churches in Birmingham, Ala., 
ked off their “Golden Years Project” last 
mnth—an ambitious program aimed at raising 
00,000 for construction of an old people’s home. 
hn P. Newsome, a Birmingham businessman 
ading the drive, says an additional $450,000 
ll be obtainable from the federal Hill-Burton 
t. The plans call for facilities for 80 persons. 
ere’ll be an infirmary, a convalescent’s wing, an 
cupational therapy section, a chapel, solarium, 
d central dining hall. Mr. Newsome said the 
me would be open to old people of all denomina- 
ns, with rates based on ability to pay. 


Why is it? The Episcopal priesthood seems 
ll of many men of many outside talents. The 
se in point: the Rev. John Ledru Stiffler, rec- 
r of St. Philip’s Chapel, near New Hope, N. J. 
S paintings went on exhibit not long ago at a 
ashington Crossing, N. J., business establish- 
ant. A former actor as well as an artist, he 
came interested in the priesthood after work- 
x on stained glass. 


The Rev. J. Hausmann Dingle, a newly or- 
ined priest, is formidably equipped to handle 
e financial affairs of Trinity Mission, Mont- 
uir, N. J., his first parish. He studied account- 
» at Rutgers and at the University of Penn- 
lvania’s Wharton School of Finance. Getting 
e money shouldn’t be much of a problem, 
her. He’s a former Internal Revenue agent. 


It happened in Congress: The Rev. C. Bert- 
nd Bowser, retiring rector of St. Augustine’s 
yiscopal Church, Lawrence, Mass., is known as 
e “dean of greater Lawrence clergymen.” Last 
ynnth, Rep. Thomas J. Lane (D-Mass.), a 
man Catholic layman, took the floor of Con- 
ess to praise Mr. Bowser for “55 years of 
voted service to the Creator of us all.” The 
mgressman put it this way: “Although I wor- 
ip at another church, the difference of our 
iths became not the separation but the bridge 
at brought us closer together in tolerance, re- 
ect and friendship. He is retiring from the 
tive ministry, but his presence and his exam- 
2 will help all the people of greater Lawrence 
become better than they were, following the 
ry of faith, hope and charity. We are extremely 
ateful to Mr. Bowser, the good shepherd of 
_Augustine’s Church.” 


The Rhode Island State Penitentiary received 
charter last month for its chapter of the 
otherhood of St. Andrew—the ninth to be 
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. . . Brotherhood in Tofttenville, L. I. 


established in prisons and prison camps 
throughout the country. The organization, which 
has chapters in 40 dioceses of the Church, is 
dedicated to spreading Christ’s Kingdom among 
men and boys. The Rhode Island prison’s chap- 
ter was set up under the leadership of the Rev. 
Leonard S. Redlawn, the institution’s Episcopal 
chaplain. 


> In Kings Mountain, N. C., 21 Episcopalians 
attend church Sundays at “Trinity in the Ga- 
rage.” It’s just that, too—a garage belonging 
to one of the communicants. The Rev. Floyd W. 
Finch, Jr., priest-in-charge, describes it this 
way: “The hammers and saw, planes and 
wrenches are on the Epistle side, reminding us 
of Our Lord’s work; and on the Gospel side, an 
electric train reminds us we live and serve Him 
in the mid-20th Century.” The congregation has 
grown to love “Trinity in the Garage” (18 by 23 
feet), but they’ve got their eyes on bigger 
things. They’re hoping every communicant in 
the Diocese of North Carolina will contribute 
one dime—only a dime—to help buy a three- 
acre lot and start work on a traditional church 
—Gothic style. 


& So goes Vermont: Members of Trinity Mis- 
sion in Milton, Vt., are knee-deep in a real 
renaissance. The church has been repaired, re- 
painted and generally renovated. The crowning 
glory is an old chandelier, which once had many 
kerosene lamps. It’s been polished, lacquered 
and—electrified. 


> Here’s what the Very Rev. Raphael P. Kieffer, 
a Carmelite priest, told the national conference 
of the Third Order Secular of Our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel in Buffalo last month: About 95 per 
cent of the South American population has been 
baptized but “it is a dead Catholic area.” People 
in South America believe in God, but many do 
not receive the Sacraments of the Faith. “They 
have beautiful churches, but not many people 
attend.” He said that apostolic works were 
needed to keep Roman Catholicism alive in the 
area. 


& The National Council’s film production pro- 
gram has bordered on the sensational, as most 
Episcopalians familiar with the program would 
agree. On May 1, the Council’s 13 documentary 
films were distributed free to television stations 
over the nation for use on public service time. 
The films have won nine awards at film festivals 
in this country and overseas. They describe the 
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work of the Episcopal Church abroad and among 
Indians, college students, and construction 
workers in this country. 


& Don’t be surprised if legislation to give cler- 
gymen reduced fare privileges on airliners is 
defeated in Congress. As of last month, strong 
opposition from both the airlines and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board made passage of the measure 
unlikely. They’re afraid that granting reduced 
fares to clergy would lead to similar demands 
from others. The railroads, for example, grant 
reduced fares to clergy and about a dozen other 
groups. 


& The Rev. Lloyd Edward Gressle, rector of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Sharon, Pa., has been named 
dean of the Cathedral Church of St. John, Wil- 
mington, Del. He succeeds the Very Rev. Thomas 
M. W. Yerxa, who is now dean of Trinity Cathe- 
dral in Phoenix, Ariz. For the past four years, 
Mr. Gressle has been executive vice president 
of the Hood Conference in Frederick, Md. 


& Brotherhood in Tottenville: Clergy and lay- 


‘men of Staten Island’s south shore joined with 


members of Congregation Ahavis Israel at their 
synagogue last month to pay tribute to the Rev. 
Raymond E. Brock, retiring after 20 years as 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church in Tottenville. 
Mrs. Irving Wilson, president of the congrega- 
tion’s ladies auxiliary, presented Mr. Brock with 
some luggage and his wife with a bouquet of 
roses. Rabbi Benjamin Wykansky of Temple 
Emanu-E] in nearby Port Richmond, and presi- 
dent of the Staten Island Rabbinical Associa- 
tion, lauded the rector’s “service to God and 
man, regardless of race or creed.” 


& Things are looking up in Decatur, Ga. Holy 
Trinity Church, constructed in 1951, has out- 
grown itself already. Plans for a new $400,000 
structure, seating 600, have been approved. The 
old building will serve as a parish hall. The 
Rev. Harry Tisdale, rector, says Holy Trinity 
had 350 communicants in 1945. Now it has 1,150. 


® The place was Grenier Air Force Base, Man- 
chester, N. H. The twin-engined C-47 rolled 
slowly down the runway, picked up speed, and 
laboriously got off the ground a few feet. Pal- 
mer Payne, a radio newsman aboard, managed 
to get this description on tape: “The wings are 
covered with snow. We’re bouncing. We’ve hit 
the ground. This is a most unusual take-off.” 
The plane crashed into the ground, rolled over, 
and snapped off a wing before piling up near a 
ravine. The Rev. L. Bradford Young of Grace 
Church, Manchester, was among nine passen- 
gers who were roughed up in the crash but who 
escaped serious injury. They had started for 
Ft. Knox, Ky., on an Army Reserve inspection 
tour. 


& The American Church Union Ince. is brushing 5 
up final plans for its second National Conven- 
tion for Priests. Like last year, it’ll be at Valley ; 
Forge (Pa.) Military Academy June 4-8. The ¥ 
convention will focus on the ecumenical move- - 
ment and parochial teaching missions, with 

some top authorities lined up as speakers. 


Curl Ray Studio 
Scouting’s Best: These three Scouts at St. Luke’s 
Parish, Long Beach, Calif., received the coveted } 
God and Country Awards May 13. Seated are the 
Rev. K. A. Druley and C. F. Smock. The boys, 
from left, Larry Smock, George Tingom, and lan 
Shuttleton. 


> For the first time in the history of the Diocese 
of Virginia’s Roslyn conference center, sum- 
mer conferences for children (aged 10-14) will 
be inter-racial—integrated by race and segre- 
gated by sex. 


& The Church of the Ascension, Claymont, Del., 
will open a parish day school next September— 
the first elementary parochial school in the Dio- 


cese of Delaware. The school will operate one 4 


grade the first year, but the goal is to add a 
grade a year until complete elementary school- 
ing is provided. Tuition will be $150 a year. 


Ticking It Off ... 


Firmin Swinnen, one of the world’s great 
organists, is retiring from Christ Church, Green- 
ville, Del., and as organist for the Longwood} 
Foundation, Kennett Square, Pa. Thousands have? 


heard his concerts since Pierre S. DuPont hired 


him away from the theater world in 1924. ... They 


Rt. Rev. Vedder Van Dyck, Bishop of Vermont,. 
celebrated his 20th anniversary as a bishop not 
long ago. . 
Very Rev. David K. Montgomery, dean of St.! 


Paul’s Cathedral, Springfield, Ill., observed his i 
25th anniversary as a priest. ... The Rev. E. 


Bolling Robertson (HCnews, April 51), a mis- 


sionary in Liberia, was decorated with the Knightit 
Commander of the Liberian Humane Order of: 


African Redemption by President Tubman. It 


was in connection with Liberia’s centennial cele-4' 


bration. 
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. . On Ascension Day, May 10, the¥ 


OVERSEAS 


haun Herron at Vanderbilt 


-hristianity and Global Hot Spots: 
A British Editor Sizes Up the Struggle 


Christians behind the Iron Curtain 
ave thwarted communism’s attempts 
o destroy the church by rediscover- 
ng the New Testament sense of in- 
lestructibility that allows men to 
wractice Christian obedience without 
eing afraid to die for it. 

Thus did Shaun Herron, editor of 
he “British Weekly,’ characterize 
he situation involving the world’s 
najor oppressed peoples of today 
luring his week-long Cole Lecture 
eries at Vanderbilt University. 

But the editor of the influential 
4ondon journal of Christian news 
ind comment turned a critical eye 


UNION 
OF 
SOUTH 


AFRICA 
—— 


coward the free West and found the 
*hurch falling short in its dealings 
with the state in such political situa- 
ions as have arisen in Cyprus and 
Africa. 

In relating the church’s role to 
world politics, he said the Christian 
s*hurch, were it to take seriously what 
it knows about the New Testament 
shurch and the new thing it brought 
mto the lives of men, could solve 
within its own body every fear and 
fension that keeps men at each 
other’s throats. 

Dr. Herron said world affairs have 
reached such a dangerous state that 
the church must take seriously the 
yuestion whether her first loyalty is 
-o the nation in which she is situated 
or to the Gospel itself. 

He decried the popular notion that 
s=hurches must be “responsible” — 
meaning they must not embarrass 
the government by insisting on mor- 
ality in political decisions. 

A Congregational minister, drama- 
List, poet and broadcaster as well as 
journalist, Dr. Herron devoted his 
six lectures to an examination of re- 
lations between church and state in 
several different political situations. 
He dealt with the German church un- 
der Hitler, the church under com- 
munism today, the struggle in East 
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Germany where the church is fight- 
ing solidly, openly and boldly, the 
theocratic tyranny in South Africa 
and problems facing the church in 
the free society of the West. 

He said under communism the 
church leadership was seized and 
puppets were placed in power. But 
making the church subservient to the 
regime was something all the polic- 
ing of communism has been unable 
to do. 

He gave these insights into the 
drama of individuals under oppres- 
sion struggling for the right to wor- 
ship God: 

Hungarian church officials have 
lamented the failure of pastors to 
model their theology and their ap- 
proach to the people after the dic- 
tates of the state. 

Pastors, close to the hearts of their 
people and watching groups come to 
their churches from a distance to 
escape recognition, listen to the dic- 
tates of officials in councils but choke 
off the propaganda at the pulpit and 
stick to a simple preaching of God’s 
Word. 

Red officials have been amazed at 
the growth of Christianity, even in 
supposedly stalwart party ranks. So- 
viet teachers of biology—one of the 
mainstays of the glorification of the 
state— have been found “secret” 
Christians, carrying concealed 
crosses. 

Such “defection” to Christianity 
has invaded all ranks and all classes, 
causing communists to insist on a 
more deliberate teaching of scientific 
atheism. But what they have over- 
looked is that it is impossible to spend 
real mental effort on scientific athe- 
ism without it often leading to Chris- 
tian faith. 

Christianity is permeating the 
whole of society. A party leader con- 
sents to the baptism of his child. His 
only admonition to his wife is that 
the matter be handled in such a way 
he is not brought to account for it. 
Teachers are discovered not only in- 
troducing their students to the Word 
of God but instructing them how to 
pray. Churches are filled. Many who 
never have been in church before 
now are going because, if nothing 
else, church attendance is an act of 
independence in the gray of regi- 
mented lives. And, once heard, the 
claims of Christ are touching more 
the hearts of men. 

With thoroughness the Commu- 
nist state has taken over educational, 
economic, scientific and military life. 


Surely, with every approach under 
their control, one would think the 
Communists could do their will with 
the church. But they have not. They 
have captured the church leaders. 
But they have failed to capture the 
pulpits and the pews. 

People behind the Iron Curtain 
have been forced to choose between 
surrendering the Christian view of 
their very natures or of living the 
way New Testament Christians lived 
—as if they were indestructible and, 
because they were, death or persecu- 
tion were preferable to disobedience. 

And Christianity lives on with the 
same dogged and expansive determi- 
nation that saw it prosper under per- 
secution in the days of the Roman 
Empire. 

Turning to the problem in South 
Africa, Dr. Herron said there is a 
common misconception that this situ- 
ation is the same as that in the 
Southern United States, with the ex- 
ception of a primitive African group 
on one hand and a literate Negro 
population on the other. 

But there is no real parallel, he 
pointed out. The world observes the 
South and believes it is handling its 
problem with real creative intentions. 
But in South Africa, it is a church 
matter and not a color question. 

The Dutch Reformed Church, prac- 
ticing a deformed Calvinism, has es- 
tablished a theocratic tyranny, a 
Nazi-like movement which would seg- 
regate English-speaking Europeans 
just as readily as local Africans from 
the Afrikaaners. They believe they 
are God’s chosen people to occupy a 
new promised land. 

Speaking of the problems faced by 
the church in the West, Dr. Herron 


said it possesses within its own body 
politic evils that have to be criticized 
and eliminated. And by staking its 
life on obedience to the New Testa- 
ment, the Western church could elim- 
inate colonialism and all the things 
that create first class propaganda for 
the communists. But we must elimi- 
nate these evils because it is the will 
of our Lord to do so, not because they 
provide good propaganda material 
for totalitarians. 

He said the Cyprus problem could 
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OVERSEAS 


not have reached the proportions it 
has today except for the advanced 
state of religious decay in his native 
England. When the churches of Eng- 
land were strong they believed what 
is morally wrong cannot be politically 
right. 

Leaders of both state and free 
churches in England met just after 
the government had announced its 
unyielding stand on Cyprus but be- 
fore the bloodshed had begun. But 
instead of discussing the question 
and taking a position based on Chris- 
tian principles, the church leaders 
did nothing on the ground it would 
be improper with the matter before 
the United Nations. 

Citing the situation in Africa, he 
said where there are no white set- 
tlers the British have considered the 
people capable of democratic self- 
government. But in areas where col- 
onies of white men have settled, the 
Oxford graduate natives are too im- 
mature for the same self determina- 
tion. Instead of taking a firm stand, 
though, the churches in England have 
said “we should leave it to the 
churches on the spot.” 

Dr. Herron said Christians gave 
the Africans a show of the more abun- 
dant life, then chained them in sight 


of it but out of reach. And it is the 
church’s duty to stand on Christian 
principles. It cannot be domestic or 
national in scope but must transcend 
the political boundaries set by men. 
All that we know of freedom in the 
liberal democratic countries of the 
West springs from the fact that the 
early Christians were certain God so 
loved man that they had a unique 
value in His sight. It is because of 
this and because of the kind of world 
in which we live—in which the Chris- 
tian church seems unable to say more 
to the world’s troubles than well in- 
tentioned statesmen—that their 
preachers have been turning almost 
in despair to that New Testament 
sense of indestructibility that made 
Christian men and women wise and 
effective beyond the wisdom of states- 
men.—CHESTER CAMPBELL 


‘Ouster’ of South Africa 
Urged by Father Huddleston 


“T would like to see South Africa 
thrown out—or shown out—of the 
British Commonwealth. You can 
choose your own word.” 

So said the Rev. Trevor Huddles- 
ton on his return to London after a 
lecture tour in the United States. The 


The Saint of the Shanty Towns: Fr. Huddleston addresses SPG meeting 


43-year-old foe of the South African 
Government’s apartheid (segrega- 
tion) policy is back in England to beg 
Master of Novices for the Commu-§ 
nity of the Resurrection to which he 
belongs. 

Asked if he would one day returmi 
to South Africa, Fr. Huddleston —{ 
called “the Saint of the Shantyy¥ 
Towns’’—replied: 

“Quite possibly. But in the mean-; 
time, I think it terribly important 
that I should be given the chance ta# 
pray for South Africa.” 

Meanwhile, the South Africam 
Government takes a dim view of any 
idea Fr. Huddleston may have of re-§ 
turning. In Johannesburg, moves are@ 
underway to make possible the de-§ 
portation of aliens who “aim” at 
overthrowing the Government. 

In a speech, Dr. T. E. Donges® 
Minister of the Interior, indicated he® 
intended to act against persons whe} 
go abroad and call in outside help tog 
support what he called their minorit 
view of a South African problem. Ag. 
examples, he mentioned Fr. Huddles 
ton as well as author Alan Paton andi 
the Rev. Michael Scott, also an An- 
glican priest. 

Since his return to England, Fr. 
Huddleston addressed an audience of 
7,000 in London’s Royal Albert Halll 
during the 255th Anniversary meet-#fi 
ing of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. (See photo.) | 


England’s Primate Raps 
British-Cyprus Situation 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
again took issue with the Britishif 
Government for its handling of the 
Cyprus dispute, charging “inaction. 

He told the British Council of 
Churches that he had “direct evi- 
dence” his recent proposals before 
the House of Lords were welcomed 
by moderates in Cyprus. 

Dr. Geoffrey Fisher had suggested 
drafting of a constitution along lines 
proposed by the Cyprus Governor 
and the now exiled Greek Archbishoy 
Makarios; a British-Greek-Turkisht 
government appeal for the ending off 
violence, and the return of Arch- 
bishop Makarios. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury alscm 
said he had “direct evidence” that 
every delay decreases both the num-f 
ber of moderates and the likelihood 
that the Government will find anym 
Cypriote to replace Archbishop Ma-f 
karios as spokesman for his Fellayy 
countrymen. 

The BCC adopted a resolution en. 
dorsing Dr. Fisher’s proposals. : 

Meanwhile, officers of the Commis. 
sion of the Churches on Internationa 
Affairs, a joint agency of the World 
Council of Churches and the Inter-— 
national Missionary Council, are dis+ 
cussing the Cyprus situation with the® 
governments and churches involved.\— 
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MODERN DESIGN POINTS THE WAY 


In the past 25 years—particularly since World War Il—American 
have witnessed an unprecedented boom in church construction. Most o 
the new buildings have followed traditional design; others, built in 
rush to keep pace with the nation’s back-to-church movement, have bee. 
little better than nondescript. in appearance; and some, like the fou} 
Episcopal churches on this page, have adopted daring lines of conter: 
porary architecture. These churches were among 18 cited for architec 
tural excellence in a nation-wide survey by the National Council Oo 
Churches. Sometimes, a look at the present is a glimpse of the future 
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latthew’s, Pacific Palisades, Calif. Built in 
Used parts of old church but on a new site. 


eorge’s, Durham, N. H. Built in 1954. Its new 
retains a spiritual quality. 


St. Stephen’s, Colum- 
bus, O. Its unique 
aspect is glass front 
which symbolically re- 
lates church and the 
world. 


t. Clement’s, Alexandria, 
a., built in 1948. Put its 
tar in center of the nave 
elow suspended cross. 


WALZ 


The Seabury Series 


Last year we said in an editorial that we would re- 
serve any final judgment as to the effectiveness of the 
“new curriculum” prepared by the National Council’s 
Department of Christian Education. Four courses have 
now had a year’s severe test in the laboratory of the 
Church’s life. There has been a great deal of criticism, 
but we wish that many who criticized too quickly had 
joined us in suspending judgment. There has been some 
frustration, especially on the part of those who did not 
submit themselves to the discipline of preparation which 
was so necessary for the success of the program. There 
has been, on the other hand, a great deal of enthusiasm 
on the part of many. Especially is this true of those 
parishes where parents and teachers were the most 
deeply involved in the great program of preparation 
through which the Church had been moving for the last 
decade. 

How does the new curriculum stand up under this 
test of actual experience? We have talked with many 
people. We have tried to be critical of our own experi- 
ence and we have tried to analyze the basic philosophy, 
the methods and the content of the program. Although 
it is still too soon for any ultimate judgment, we feel 
that we have reached the place where we can honestly 
say that the program is sound and to urge the fullest 
support on the part of the parishes and the people of 
the Church. 

It would be easy to take any one part of the program 
and tear it to pieces, drawing conclusions from a sepa- 
rated part which could not be honestly applied to the 
whole program, but it is this whole program which is 
so important if the separate parts of it are to be under- 
stood. The new curriculum, so called, involves the very 
heart of our Christian task, indeed the conversion of the 
Church. Dr. Heuss used to say when the program was 
just beginning that only a converted Church could ade- 
quately teach the Christian gospel. 

The basic philosophy of the Seabury Series is really 
quite simple. It begins with people where they are and 
tries to face their needs and their concerns in the light 
of the Christian gospel. In one sense the point at issue 
is, Shall we begin with the Christian answer or with 
the problem to which the Christian gospel is the only 
answer? Children may be taught parrot-like recitation 
of the catechism, but unless they see it in relationship 
to their own lives they will not long remember what 
they have so easily learned. But if we begin with the 
real needs and interests and capacities of children, with 
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the questions to which life is demanding that they = | 
find answers, we can meet them where they are and - 

ceed from there to lead them where our Lord would Ff 
them go. God sent His Son to meet the needs of r 
It was “for us men and for our salvation” that our Ty 
lived and died and rose again. This ministry of re¢ 
ciliation is continued in the Church. 


In the light of this basic philosophy, the “new :{ 
riculum” seeks to show us that we are teaching 
Christian faith in everything that we do as Chris¥. 
families or as members of the Church. The Chup 
teaches through the attitude of parents toward tif 
children, through the ways in which we treat ¢ 
other in our parishes, even through the very archiif 
ture of Church buildings, and through all those su: | 
influences which enable growing people to find thi 
selves as vital members of the redeemed family of (Cf 
Church School courses and Church School materials # 
only human tools which will assist us in fulfilling - 
great purpose. 


TUN 


The production of the Seabury Series, we prec 
will some day be recognized as one of the great eve 
in our Church’s life. In this educational revival, for 
beginnings of which Dr. Heuss and his colleagues } 
so largely responsible, the Church has at long last fad 
the fact that there simply are no short cuts in Chi q 
tian education. b 


As the program has developed, Dr. Hunter and thi 
who are now responsible for producing actual curr 
lum materials are finding that those who are unwill 
to pay the price which a dynamic program in Christ}. 


m demands, cannot reap the rewards which 
rogram offers. 


irst step toward real participation in this new 
n is to accept the fact that the Christian faith 
1e to life in the lives of people only when the 
S teachers care enough about people to find out 
eir real needs and concerns are and who know 
vn faith well enough to share its relevance to 
world in which people live. 


have said that this program does not teach the 
un faith, that the Bible is neglected, or the ways 
toms of the Church as we have understood them 
erations are not taught. Those who make these 
nts, we feel, have never taken the trouble to 
; what the program really is. There are many 
icere and intelligent people who do not like the 
n for other reasons and we feel sure that the 
nent will welcome their critical comment. 


Shristian faith is not just a series of doctrines 
dd in a systematic theology, nor is it merely a 
e of words to be repeated without relevance. 
every word is an experience which grows out 
: kind of relationship with God or man or the 
world. The experiences and the relationships 
1 which we pass in our earthly pilgrimage give 
x and significance to the words we use. The 
ather, and the word, love, may mean quite two 
t things to two different people who have had 
t fathers. It is little wonder, then, that when we 
1at God is our Father who loves us, we should 
arned about the experiences which give content 
uning to those different words for our children. 
; always “the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
a very personal thing. It is not a fluid that 
lown to us through a system of pipes but is 
d in a fellowship of persons. This, we believe, 
indamental philosophy behind the Seabury pro- 
that the Christian faith is not just words, nor 
e, nor names to be memorized—although it in- 
ll this—but a life to be lived in God’s family 
3 the Church. 


Worth Remembering 


reason why so few people are agreeable in 
ation is that each is thinking more about what 
ids to say than about what others are saying, 
never listen when we are eager to speak.”’— 
efoucauld 


-acter is made by what you stand for; reputa- 
what you fall for.” —Alexander Woolcott 


I have often wondered how William 
Shakespeare could have understood so 
much about human life and experi- 
ence. This has led some men to doubt 
if he could possibly have written all 
the plays which bear his name. Most 
scholars agree that he did write them, 
however; but the mystery of his genius 
remains. 

The other day, while trying to write 
something on the subject of “our com- 
mon humanity,” I remembered some 
lines from the Merchant of Venice. It 
is a passage so appropriate to the problem of 
understanding people of other races and other 
cultures that I wish every man would read it. In 
hopes that some will, I print it here. 

It is in Act III, Scene I. Shylock is brooding 
upon his situation and dreaming of revenge 
against Antonio. Salarino, one of Antonio’s friends, 
says to the old Jewish merchant: “Why, I am sure, 
if he forfeit (his bond), thou wilt not take his 
flesh. What’s that good for?” 

Here is Shylock’s matchless reply: “To bait fish 
withal. If it will feed nothing else, it will feed my 
revenge. He hath disgrac’d me, and hind’red me 
half a million; laugh’d at my losses, mock’d at 
my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bar- 
gains, cooled my friends, heated mine enemies; 
and what’s his reason? I am a Jew. Hath not a 
Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions; fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and sum- 
mer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you 
poison us, do we not die? And if you wrong us, 
shall we not revenge? If we are like you in the 
rest, we will resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong 
a Christian, what is his humility? Revenge. If a 
Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance 
be by Christian example? Why, revenge. The 
villainy you teach me, I will execute, and it shall 
go hard but I will better the instruction.” 

Shylock knew what the Christian world finds 
easy to forget, what the white man in his pride 
does not always remember, what Western nations 
seem never to have learned in their dealings with 
the people of the East—that underneath all our 
differences, there is a basic humanity which unites 
us both in our faults and in our virtues. 


A few weeks ago we (meaning Mrs. Lea and I 
—or would it be too informal to say, Jean and I?) 
listened to Phyllis McGinley read two of her 
poems at a Book and Author dinner in Richmond. 
Since this space is now running out, perhaps next 
issue we can talk about one of her very best 
poems, In Praise of Diversity. 


CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH OF GOD ... AND PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 


ODAY in the great battle for the 

minds and souls of men — with 
world-wide television only a few years 
away —the Christian Church must 
think hard and make hard decisions. 
It requires no prophet to predict that 
the Church, which does not make full 
use of the modern miracle in com- 
munications, will miss the boat—and 
live to regret it. 

Not long ago I had an interview 
in New York City with General David 
Sarnoff, for many years President of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
now Chairman of its Board and of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

Out of his mind, energy and char- 
acter have come many of the great 
developments in the field of electron- 
ics and communications. 

Waiting for the appointed time, I 
looked out a window at the vast and 
majestic sweep of the great city 
stretching away before my eyes. 
David Sarnoff had much to do with 
the development of that city and with 
the television and radio towers which 
all over the nation seem to rival our 
forests. His story was in my mind. 
He had arrived in New York at the 
age of nine, the eldest of five children 
in an immigrant family from an 
obscure Russian village. He had been 
newsboy, delivery boy, and finally a 
messenger boy. 


| Radio and Televisi 
New Kind of Miss 
Ry Ralph McGill 


We would talk, I decided, about the 
future, the fabulous future into 
which he has shown such great abil- 
ity to peer with uncanny accuracy. 

And we did. But only a little. He 
noted that in relation to the total 
history of the human race the last 
hundred years have been no more 
than a split second. Yet, he said, they 
have compassed more technical 
achievement than the millennia that 
have preceded them. 

In 1955 the Radio Corporation did 
about a billion dollars in business. 
Of this total, fully 80 per cent was in 
products and services not on the 
market 10 years ago. 

And television, now in its eleventh 
year of commercial operation—what 
of it? 

Last year Americans bought some 
eight million sets. The programs of 
almost 500 TV stations were seen in 
386,000,000 households—67 per cent 
of all the homes in America. And 
every day the number grows. 

But the future? 

David Sarnoff believes that before 
long we shall look clear around the 
earth as easily as we now talk around 
it by radio. “With world-wide tele- 
vision, which I regard as sure before 
1980 (only 24 years away), the 
world’s sense of common humanity 
will deepen.” 


There was talk of this almo 
credible future. 

But I soon learned that whaall 
closest to David Sarnoff’s hear 
mind was not the great inver 
and the tremendous progress off! 
nicolor, but man himself and if 
man will do with his life i 
fabulous future. 

He had on his desk the copy§ 
speech he had made. In it ha 
said: 

“But who can best alert and . 
humanity under the new cond: 
we face? I do not think tha 
scientist — concerned with ph 
forces, and the politician —d 
with men as he finds them, are 
quate for this task. The cha ¥) 
must be met primarily by rel¥ 
which has the greatest responsi 
and the finest opportunity to ac#! 
the good cause of Peace on Ear} 

“Man must be awakened tot 
that, as never before, he is his }f 
er’s keeper. The human race mi 
made aware that unethical co, 
now amounts to race suicide. 

The final test of science if 
whether its accomplishments ai 
our comfort, knowledge and y 
but whether it adds to our dign. 
men, our sense of truth and be 
It is a test science cannot pass # 
and unaided. I dare to suggest 
the major burden rests on rel! 
Today, both religion and so 
have vital roles to play. They 
play them together in a com 
effort.” | 

Coming away from the RCA 
ing and that interview, my tho 
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those words. I knew some- 
the almost desperate strug- 
survival on the part of the 
1 Radio-TV Foundation. It 
my privilege to know rather 
1 the problems and amazing 
icy of the Foundation’s small 
is, of course, a non-profit 
on, administered by a Board 
ees of Bishops, Clergy and 
_ Currently it is producing 
enting the only two continu- 
) programs of national scope 
Npiscopal Church. They are 
iscopal Hour” and ‘Another 


d-April the eleventh annual 
11 Hour has gone out over 300 
across America, in five areas 
the continental limits of the 
States, and on the Armed 
Vetwork. 

7 years after the development 
these two programs of the 
ul Radio-TV Foundation are 
r radio programs regularly 
1 and presented on a genuine 
il basis by the Episcopal 


is not yet provision for a 
n program. The Roman Cath- 
rch has a magnificent pro- 
Life Is Worth Living,” fea- 
he able Bishop Sheen. The 
n Church presents nationally 
ndidly dramatized television 
, “This is the Life.” The 
sts also are on the television 
with an excellent program, 


“The Way.” 

But the painful truth is that the 
Episcopal Church has permitted its 
only two national radio programs, 
heard on the largest, continuing free 
network of any religious program in 
America, to live a sort of hand-to- 
mouth existence. 

As a layman whose profession has 
permitted close observation of the 
astonishingly successful use of tele- 
vision in education, I know, beyond 
any doubt, that television is both an 
industry and an art whose power for 
“affecting life in all its diversity,” is, 
as General Sarnoff said, “almost in- 
calculable.” 

Nor is the entertainment feature 
of TV to be confused with its impact 
in the field of teaching, instructing 
and reaching the minds and hearts of 
men. As children in a school room are 
quieter and more attentive when the 
television screen lights up and the 
“master teacher,” (reaching 30 and 
50 class rooms in as many schools), 
comes on with the lesson than they 
are in an ordinary class room, so do 
people in their living rooms listen to 
those who sincerely, ably, and intelli- 
gently come into their homes via the 
magic screen. 

So far, the Episcopal Church has 
sat on the sidelines. Yet, we must not 
sit there much longer. Our Church 
has perhaps the most to offer in the 
great battle for men’s minds and 
souls; in the dramatic new media 

continued on page 26 


HE WOMAN ON THE COVER 


We often assume and take for 
anted those things which come 
us gratis in everyday life. 
tle do we realize sometimes 
> sacrifices and faith which 
or years of struggle have made 
ssible those things whereof we 
> the recipients. The Episcopal 
dio Hour is one of those singu- 
things emanating over the 
ars out of the vision of the late 
shop John Moore Walker of 
lanta. Behind the symbol of 
> Episcopal Radio Hour—be- 
id the vision and opportunity 
has been FAITH. Such a dy- 
mic faith of Christian witness 
always found in a person—a 
ciple of the Master. Except 
- Caroline Rakestraw of Atlan- 
who is the Executive Secre- 
y of the Radio-TV Foundation, 
d her unswerving faith and 


sacrificial endeavors, there would 
be no “Episcopal Radio Hour’ 
today. As secretary to Bishop 
Walker, founder of the Radio 
Hour, she was involved in its in- 
ception and promotion from the 
beginning. Fortunately for the 
Church she was able to take over 
upon his death the entire pro- 
gram, enlist support of the Pro- 
vincial Synod, and secure the 
financial support necessary for 
continuing and expanding the 
program Caroline Rakestraw’s 
skill and accomplishment has 
come from persistent study and 
long hours of faithful labor. The 
Episcopal Radio-TV Foundation 
is more than an idea or mere dol- 
lars—it is the witness of the 
Christian gospel in a person.— 
CANON FRED L. ECKEL, Cathedral 
of St. Philip, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE STRAIGHT LINE 


Trinitarian Religion—The Church has found that it could not say all 
meant by the word “God” unless it said “Father, Son, and Holy Spiny 


by Charles €. Berger 


HE most important line in Christian history leads 

from the career of Jesus to the Church’s teaching 
that God is a Trinity. What begins with such state- 
ments as “I am the resurrection and the life” ends 
in the declaration that ‘the Father is God, the Son is 
God, and the Holy Ghost is God. And yet they are not 
three Gods: but one God.” 

It is not a wavering line, like one described by an 
old county road which dodged streams and detoured 
around hills. It is more like a section of a modern 
superhighway before which the earth was flattened 
and streams bridged. And like such superhighways, it 
was long abuilding. Time and again it ran into new 
difficulty and was stopped in its tracks. But that at 
last it would reach its goal in the formulation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity was certain. The Christian 
claim demands it. 

That claim is that in Jesus of Nazareth, God Him- 
self was and is at work. God in Christ reveals and 
reconciles. The earliest members of the Church were 
sure not only that God had tipped His hand through 
Christ, but very much more than that. They believed 
that in the career of Jesus, God had revealed Himself 
and had brought men to Himself, and that in the 
Church He still does. This brought all sorts of problems 
in its wake. In Jesus, were men dealing with God’s 
agent, or with God? Was Jesus a kind of “speaker” 
through which came the sounds first uttered by God 
through a distant microphone? 

Some Christian people answered affirmatively, but 
before long, and perhaps immediately, this was seen 
to be untrue to the facts. What Jesus revealed was 
Himself, and, if in Christ God stands revealed, then 
God must be in Christ. Nobody but God can fully reveal 
God. No matter how intimately one man knows an- 
other, he cannot reveal that other to a third. What he 
can reveal is facts—facts such as how big the other 
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is, what he likes, perhaps even whether he uses ¢4 
in his coffee or not. But if one learns all the 
about someone else and yet does not meet him: 
does not know him. And the Christian claim alway¥ 
been that what Jesus revealed and reveals is not/ 
facts about God, but God Himself. 

Reconciliation raised the same problem and 
manded the same solution. If the work of Jesus, 
to bring men to God, He attempted the impos 
unless he was God. To be sure, a third party can iff 
duce one man to another. He can offer proof thas 
other forgives, and otherwise smooth the pai 
their reconciliation, if they have been feuding. 
the Christians have never claimed this as Christ’s y 
His career as the mediator has always been press 
as much more far-reaching. He has been present 
One Who gathered and gathers men to Himself.? 
mystical language of the New Testament declares? 
He gathers them in Himself and presents them t: 
Father. The reconciliation He effects is done almew 
if it were a kind of skin graft. Men are reconcii/}, 
the Father by being grafted into Christ. He’s tha 
with whom men first are reconciled, and if there 
gulf between Him and God, there is no Chri} 
assurance that reconciliation between God and 
even exists. 

It was therefore the claim of Jesus Christ, extep 
into the experience of the Church, which demande? 
conclusion that in the one God there is at least a 
of two-ness. For to deal with Christ is in fact tod 
with God, yet Christ is not the Father, but the 
Nor was this enough, for the presence of the 
Spirit in the Church was a fact early Christians «fh 
not deny, and the Spirit had also to be confessed - 
God. Ancient Christians did not think Him a ca: 
mind, or a mood of determination like “the spirg!| 
76”, nor did they confuse Him with an attribud 
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Who is spirit. New Testament authors make it business partners divide profits—into thirds. When 
that the first Christians found the Holy Spirit we pray to the Father, through the Son, in the Holy 
» neither the Father nor the Son but a third, come Spirit, we do not pray to a third, through a third, in 
ulfillment of the ancient hope that in the latter a third of God, adding them up to get One. Each is 
God would pour forth His Spirit from on high. fully God. So when the Spirit moves us, this is God at 
» be sure, centuries of time were required before work; and when the Son redeems, it is the same God 
Church consciously ascribed divinity to the Son Who acts; and when the Father hears, it is the same 
the Spirit equal to that of the Father. But it was God Who does. 
1 new teaching, when at last it came. It had always Generations of Christians have tried and failed to 
implicit in Christian belief. It was a kind of understand how the One can be Three. They have 
ling to the logic of the Christian position. It was sought analogies in nature, and have found many 
abandoning the saying that two and something examples of a kind of tri-unity. A tree, some have said, 
] six, by admitting that that once-unnamed some- is one such example, for it has roots, a trunk, and 


y is four. branches, but all of them are wood. 
any did not want to yield to the . —_ OC And water has been pointed to as an- 
ications of the revelation, often other, for at one temperature it is a 
use they did not wish to qualify solid, and at another, a liquid, while 
monotheism of their Hebrew her- at a third it is steam; but regardless 
e. All sorts of detours around the of its temperature it is hydrogen hy- 
h were attempted. Some said that droxide. All analogies fail, however, 
e Jesus is the Son of God, He for God is unique. There is nothing 
r really became man, but rather really like Him. And every effort to 
ended to be born and suffer and say that there is, making Him more 
without actually doing such. acceptable to the human understand- 
“rs said that while He was truly ing, is a flirtation with heresy. 

| He was so possessed by the This, however, has not prevented 
it of God that He was like a ven- some from concluding that God cannot 


quist’s dummy which only seemed Trefoil—An ornament used be a Trinity because this is beyond 
peak, for in reality it was the in gothic architecture in the man’s understanding—as if God could 
it Who did the speaking. A great head of window lights, be limited by man’s mind! Many who 
y thought of the Son as another tracery, paneling, etc., resem- cannot understand how grains of sand 
—a created one—god, as it were, bling a three-leaved clover as came to be see no inconsistency in as- 
_a little “‘g’”, not the God, Who de- an emblem of the Trinity. serting that God cannot be a Trinity 
es a capital. because they do not understand. 
hese and other efforts like them did not square It is better to be humble about human reason’s power 
1 the facts of the case. Unknowingly they denied than to let it attempt arbitrarily to impose limits on 
in Christ, God revealed Himself, or they denied God’s being. It is wiser to face up to facts. And the 
through Christ, God redeems men. Christians facts about God’s nature, as these appear in the Chris- ' 
. no more use for a play-acting Christ than for a tian revelation, indicate that He is a Trinity of Per- 4 
renly puppet. Nor are they concerned to serve a sons in Unity of Substance. i 
nd-class god. The Church saw such teachings as The straight road leads from Jesus of Nazareth to ‘ 
ations from the Christian revelation and there- this. And to deny that God is a Trinity is in fact to i 
denied each of them. But with each such denial, deny the Christian Faith. “Glory be to the Father, and 
Church moved closer to the doctrine of the Trinity. to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” 


1 each it came closer to saying that while there are 
three Gods, but one, and that one God does not 
ize, injustice is done to the truth of the matter 
ss it is said that while the Father is God, so are 
Son and the Spirit. 

hese Three are in the One as equal sharers of the 
ne nature. They do not divide it as three equal 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: The Rev. C. Edward 
Berger is a former member of the ECnews edi- 
torial board. He has been rector of St. Anne’s 
Church in Annapolis since 1943. 
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THE COMMUNIST 
WAY OF LIFE 


and the Christian Answer 


By the Bishop of Armidale 


4. METHODS AND “PRINCIPLES” 


What are some of its characteristics? Its prom- 
ise of a new order has been given substance, says 
Dr. John Bennett, in economic planning, rapid in- 
dustrialization, improved education, and social 
services on a vast scale and full employment. 


The prophecy of the “withering away” of the 
State has not been fulfilled. Indeed, Stalin said 
that it cannot wither while Russia is encircled by 
capitalist countries. Russia still fears her neigh- 
bors. 

Russian policy in dealing with colored 
peoples and racial minorities has made an 
appeal to Asiatic and other colored races. 

The relativity of morals as against Chris- 
tian absolute morality is a weapon in the 
class struggle (“that is right which helps 
the cause”). Truth, falsehood, moral prin- 
ciples are tested by that touchstone alone. 
Religion is rejected as superstitious, as a 
support for things as they are, as having 
no function at all after the Communist 
order has been fully established. The anti-God 
Movement sought to persecute Christianity out of 
existence but failed. Today, up to two-thirds of the 
country people and perhaps half the city folk are 
said to profess allegiance to the Christian Church, 
which has freedom to worship, though not publicly 
to teach. The Communists hope that time, educa- 
tion, and scientific development will atrophy the 
Christian loyalties. 

An even darker side is revealed when we con- 
sider the methods used in Russia and defended by 
them during the Revolution and of the dictatorship 
which followed. 

The methods continue in Russia and in countries 
where Communists have power. 


The only ethical test for the Communists is 
whether policy or action will serve the cause. Ly- 
ing and deceit can be great weapons in their ar- 
mory. (This is as true in Australia as in Siberia.) 

Opponents are obstacles to be removed. There- 
fore, the enemy is treated as the Jews treated the 
tribes of Palestine when they sought to make their 
own the Promised Land. The hate which Marx de- 
creed has descended through Lenin and Stalin, and 
many millions in Russia and elsewhere have suffered 
and died. 

For in addition to Communists seeing 
the proletariat as a chosen people—let us 
remember that the Russian people have 
ever had the same belief about themselves 
and so has the Russian Church. As Berd- 
yaev once said, “Something has happened 
which Marx and the Western Marxists 
could not have foreseen, a kind of identifi- 
cation of two Messiahships—that of the 
Russian people and that of the proletariat.” 
Doubtless this fact has increased the fa- 
naticism and the ruthlessness of the Communist 
Movement which we face. It has clearly had a 
stamp placed upon it by its Russian experience. 
Leaders in other countries have had their appren- 
ticeship in Russia. Those are facts we have to bear 
in mind as we think what form Communism may 
take in other lands if and when it gains a foot- 
hold. 


Its messianic faith would seem at present likely 
to make no concessions any more than the Jews 
did to the people of Canaan. 

5. SHAKING OF THE FOUNDATIONS 


Communists are set to shake the very founda- 


In the preceding article, Bishop Moyes described the “Communist Way of 


Life.’ He maintained that it is not enough to “think of Communism as a 
disturbing ‘bogey’ and leave it so.” He suggested that we must understand 
it and appreciate whatever in it may be true if we are to deal with what in it 
is false. “Communism is to be feared not just because it is anti-God, but even 
more because we in the Western World are so largely godless that there is a 
vacuum in our lives into which it can come.” 

The influence of Karl Mara in the development both of Communist theory 
but in practical application was traced, and the contrast between pure Marx- 
ism and practical Communism was drawn. 

The author is Bishop of Armidale, in New South Wales, Australia. He 
He given us exclusive rights for reprints of these articles in the United 

tates. 
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tions of western social order and, with those, the 
basis of our civilization in the Christian Faith. 
Yet there is no necessary reason why Communism 
should capture other peoples of other traditions. 
It has been planted upon a primitive nation which 
had no middle class, on a nation which had never 
known freedom, on a nation whose religion was 
one of resignation to the powers that be, on a na- 
tion where injustice and oppression had been the 
keynote of life for centuries. 

But it will shake the western world and make us 
consider with earnest care such questions as these: 

Have we in the West anything in our faith and 
way of life which cannot be shaken, that indeed is 
of God? 

Have we the means to meet 
the challenge of the Com- 
munist vision of life, to with- 
stand its force and its subtle- 
ty.? 

Have we the vision and 
dynamic to build a social 
order where its promises 
would lose their attractive- 
ness, because justice, free- 
dom and love already abide? 

We need not only to under- 
stand the challenge of Com- 
munism. Perhaps we need 
even more to understand 
what Christianity means, or 
should mean, in the everyday 
relations of men to one an- 
other. Those who tell us that 
religion should stick to what 
they call its own task and 
keep clear of the realms of 
politics and economics are, 
no doubt unconsciously, un- 
true to the Christian Faith 
and, also unconsciously, giv- 
ing their vote for Commu- 
nism. For how can any 
human interests or human 
concerns be outside the in- 
fluence, guidance and love of the God who became 
Man? 


6. SOME OF THE ISSUES—MATERIALISM 


“Fyrom each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his need.” 

What a wonderful description is this of life’s 
practical ideal and how amazing that we should find 
it not in sacred literature but in the Communist 
Manifesto of Marx and Engels. 

It has often been pointed out that Communism 


could only have been developed on soil prepared by 
Christianity. 

Its emphasis on the meaning of what happens in 
history is so different from the Classical idea of 
history and so much more akin to the Bible view. 
History to the Christian is a realm of God’s activity 
—to the Communist also it is a realm of activity 
though not of God’s activity. 

Furthermore as I said previously, Marx was 
deeply influenced by his Jewish heritage. Hence 
Communism as he depicted it was a passionate plea 
for social justice for the poor and the underprivi- 
leged. 

But Christianity and Communism part company. 
For whereas the Communist saw the end that was 
desirable expressed in the 
ideal sentence with which I 
began, they have prevented 
themselves from ever attain- 
ing it by mistaking the road. 

And more than that, the 
ideas Communism borrowed 
from the Jewish faith it has 
distorted almost beyond rec- 
ognition. 

At essential points, both 
of faith and practice, 
Christianity and Commu- 
nism are in conflict, and so 
profoundly that we cannot 
but be sure that the world 
needs to be saved from Com- 
munism—and to realize that 
our Christianity must be 
more true to Christ if He is 
to use it to accomplish this 
salvation. 

The first charge against 
Communism is its Atheistic 
materialism. 

Materialism is an emo- 
tional word and we need to 
remember Archbishop Tem- 
ple’s famous saying, “Chris- 
tianity is the most material- 
istic religion in the world.” But there is an immense 
difference between our materialism and theirs. To 
the Christian, “matter” as we name it in our created 
world has a sacramental meaning—it can be “the 
outward and visible sign of an inward and visible 
grace.” END 

In the next issue Bishop Moyes discusses the dif- 
ference between the Christian evaluation of the 
individual person and the Communist disregard for 
the individual. Here is one of the basic differences 
between the Communist and the Christian ways of 
life. 


“WE MUST DENY BEFORE GOD AND 
man that one’s attitude towards men may be 
determined solely by considering them as repre- 
sentatives of this or that class. Let us say, for 
example, that M. Poincare’s politics were a bour- 
geois policy sheltering capitalist interests; that 
was my personal opinion and it alienated my 
sympathy from him. But it is impossible to de- 
termine my whole attitude towards Poincare 
simply by that consideration. I must take into 
account the fact that he is a very cultured man, 


sincerely patriotic, and of an irreproachable in- 
tegrity. And the same attitude must be adopted 
when it is a question of Stalin, of anybody else, 
of men in general. 

“Every man is made in the image of God, how- 
ever indistinct that image may become, and 
every man is called to eternal life; in the face 
of these truths, all differentiation by class, all 
political passion, all the superfluities that social 
life piles daily on the human soul are trivial and 
unavailing.” NICHOLAS BERDYAEV 
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Bell- 
founders 
since 
1660 


PETIT & FRITSEN 
AARLE-RIXTEL, HOLLAND 
Church Bells ¢ Carillons 
Chimes * Tuned Handbells 
Electric Bellringers 


U.S.A. Branch: Petit & Fritsen, Ltd. 
3115 Central St., Evanston, Illinois 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 

= MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
ar LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


M 

SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. } 


2. 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful quatities of 
IRISH LINEN 


by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 

Altar Linens made up to order. 

Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 


Plexiglass Pall Foundations 


Sy", 6", 6Y2"" and 7” . $1.00 
» MARY MOORE, Importer y 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 
KNEELING HASSOCKS : 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Damuid Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


CHURCH CANDLES 


Beeswax Write for 
Candles price list and 

Vesper Lights illustrated folder 

Sanctuary Lights WILL & BAUMER 
and Lamps CANDLE CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N.Y. ; 


Votive Lights 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


Stained Glass (C]indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Kk GEISSEER ING. 


23-08 38th AVE. LONG ISLAND CITY1,.N. Y 
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Searching the Scriptures 


The Crucified Messiah 


A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Mark 8:31-33; 10:35-45; Isaiah 
§2:18—58:9; Mark 15:21-39; I Co- 
rinthians 1:18-24; Philippians 2:5-11 


HE great obstacle to our Lord’s 

being accepted by His own people 
was the fact of the crucifixion. They 
did not object to His claims to king- 
ship so much as they objected to a 
king who either could not or would 
not vindicate His claims. A true king, 
they felt, should be like David, a ruler 
of nations and a winner of victories, 
not an impractical dreamer incapable 
of saving even himself. Their idea of 
the coming King —the Christ, the 
Messiah — was that of a conquering 
soldier, whereas from the very begin- 
ning Jesus had no other ideal than 
that of a humble servant of God, des- 
tined to fail, to suffer and to die. 

In our last readings we heard the 
words of Peter acknowledging Jesus 
as the long-expected King of Israel. 
“Thou art the Christ!’ But as we con- 
tinue the story in the first of the 
present selections (Mark 8:31-33) 
we can see how far Peter was from 
understanding what kind of king 
Jesus intended to be. 

The same conflict of ideals is dram- 
atized in the story of two of Jesus’ 
other disciples, James and John, who 
asked Him for the privilege of being 
the leading members of His cabinet 
when the Kingdom finally arrived 
(Mark 10:35-87). He chided them 
gently (vss. 38-40) and then made 
use of the opportunity to expound 
His own conception of kingship. Un- 
like the kingdoms of the pagan world, 
where authority and greatness rest 
upon the exercise of power, God’s 
kingdom would be established on the 
principle that the highest honors go 
to those who give unselfishly of them- 
selves to serve their fellow men (vss. 
42-44). And by this same rule the 
King must win His crown. “For even 
the Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life a ranson for many (v. 
Ab) 37 

Where did this ideal come from? 
Was it a totally new conception, 
brought into the world by Jesus, or 
was there any foreshadowing of it 
in the ancient scriptures of His peo- 


ple? For the most part the Old Testa- 
ment pictures the coming Kingdom 
and its King in language drawn from 


political life, but there is one passage 


which speaks of God delivering His 
people in quite different terms, where 
the word kingdom never occurs and 
the deliverer is not called a king, but 
a “servant.” It was in this passage, 
Isaiah 53, that our Lord found the 
pattern of His life. In Mark 10:45 
He summarizes the thought of the 
whole chapter in a single verse. 

The passage (which really begins 
in 52:13) is one of the poems of 


Second Isaiah, composed in Babylon 
for the congregation of the Exiles. It 
is generally believed by scholars that 
Second Isaiah was thinking of Israel 
itself as the Servant, or at least of 
the little inner core of the faithful, 


ANTIPHONAL ORGAN 


The new addition to the Kimball 
pipe organ in Zion Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
constitutes. an antiphonal organ. It 
reflects the majestic grandeur of in- 
struments heard in the largest cathe- 
drals and churches. It “answers re- 
sponsively” to the main organ at the 
other end of the sanctuary. 

The antiphonal organ obtains its 
wind supply separately. 

Since the Kimball organization no 
longer makes its “king of instru- 
ments” it is only fitting that the new 
antiphonal organ should be built by 
the celebrated house of 


CASAVANT Freres Lp. 


St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada 


Builders of world famous pipe organs 
for more than 100 years. 
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Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


FOR SALE 


) PEWS, plain, dark oak. Excellent for summer 
iapel or conference center. Outside length 9’; 
sight 30”; back rest 15” high; seat 13” wide. 
500 plus ‘shipping charges. St. Mary’s Rectory, 
24 East Main Road, R.D. 2, Newport, R. I. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


RACTICAL NURSE for small institution, must 
ave New York State License. Retirement and Social 
ecurity benefits. Write to 1700 Genesee Street, 
Itica, New York, attention Mr. Harvey. 


ASEWORKER with professional training for 
hurch foster home agency, member CWLA, psy- 
liatric consultation, salary open. St. Mary’s Home 
we Children, 65 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 


race Church, Charleston, S. C. needs a Director 
f Christian Education. If interested please write to 
1e Rev. Ralph S. Meadowcroft. 


[EEDED, a Second Self (white) with some nurs- 
1g experience who can run a car. I am an elderly, 
tive widow, at times somewhat crippled by arth- 
tis, living in Middleburg, Virginia. Employ a 
slored couple in the house. Mrs. Amory Perkins, 
ecovery, Middleburg, Virginia. 


HAPLAIN wanted July 1 for State prison and 
".B. Hospital. Also to help develop a new church 
linistry to older people in nursing homes, includ- 
ig the use of lay volunteers. Chaplain’s work is 
pordinated with resources of a multiple service 
hurch agency. Good salary, housing and car al- 
»wance. Special training may be provided if neces- 
ary or desired. Write to Philadelphia Protestant 
‘piscopal City Mission, 225 S. Third Street, Phila- 
elphia 6, Pa. 


XECUTIVE DIRECTOR, married, for children’s 
ome with fifty boys and girls of school age. Pres- 
at salary: $4000 and maintenance. Reply to the 
ery Reverend Thomas B. Smythe, Birdsboro, 
ennsylvania. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IRGANIST-CHOIRMASTER. Wide experience. 
ultiple Choir System. Available June. Box 1346 
piscopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va 


RIEST AVAILABLE. August supply, rectory use. 
vangelical Churchman. Prefer Eastern Pa. or 
reater New York area. Box 1349 Episcopal 
hurchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


‘"OUNG PRIEST, married, desires position as 
urate or mission priest. Reply Box 1350 Episcopal 
‘hurchnews, Richmond 11, Virginia. 


‘ANADIAN CLERGYMAN seeks Position in 
J. S. Evangelical Churchman (Urban and Rural). 
xperience:—MDissionary; Principal—Indian_ Resi- 
ential Sch.; Institutional Mgt.; Business Admin.; 
ersonnel Selection. Further particulars on request. 
Jrite Box 1351 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
1, Va. 


HURCHWOMAN, employed, wishes location 
1ange. South preferred. Teacher or librarian, in 
hurch Day School. Box 1352 Episcopal Church- 
ews, Richmond 11, Va. 


RIEST available for August. Moderate Church- 
ian. Washington, D. C. area. Rectory not needed. 
ox 1353 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, 
‘a. 


RIEST available supply month of July, vicinity 
F New York. Use of rectory essential, stipend de- 
rable. Box 1354 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
ond 11, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ETIRED CHURCH ORGANIST COMPOSES 
EAUTIFUL music to sacred words. HYMN com- 
lete $8. Reginald Belcher, Terrace Place, Morris- 
wn, New Jersey. 


READ THE 
PERSONAL NOTICES 


There may be something 
in them for you. 
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and of the shame and humiliation 
they had undergone. The prophet was 
sure their sufferings could not be 
punitive (for they had received of 
the Lord’s hand “double for all their 
sins”—42:2) and in a flash of spir- 
itual insight he glimpsed the possi- 
bility that in some mysterious way 
God was making it possible for them 
to bear the sufferings of others. By 
suffering as they did they were ac- 
tually serving mankind and making 
the world a better place to live in. 

The vision of the prophet was 
greater than he knew. It was too 
great to be realized by the people of 
Israel and, indeed, they soon forgot 
that it had ever been intended to 
apply to them. The ideal of human 
life which it embodies has never been 
realized anywhere else but in the 
person of Jesus Christ. While He did 
not refuse the ancient title of King, 
He based His understanding of the 
function and dignity of kingship en- 
tirely upon the figure of the suffering 
servant of Isaiah 53. 

We now turn briefly to the story of 
the crucifixion itself (Mark 15:22- 
389), reminding ourselves that in 
reading the Bible we are concerned 
not with fine theories but with his- 
torical facts, not with splendid ethi- 
cal ideals manufactured in academic 
isolation but with the actual living 
of human life. Jesus did not come 
merely to teach the noblest way to 
live; He lived it. He saw clearly the 
path God meant Him to walk and fol- 
lowed it to the end without swerving 
— although the end was Golgotha. 
There they crucified Him and placed 
above His head the mocking, but un- 
consciously prophetic words, ‘Jesus 
ef Nazareth, King...” 

As Paul tells us, the earliest 
preachers of the Gospel did not find 
many who were receptive to the mes- 
sage of the Cross (I Cor. 1:18-24). 
It was hard for either Jew or Gentile 
to accept for their Lord and King a 
man who had been executed as a com- 
mon criminal. Yet the very essence of 
the Christian mission lay in the 
preaching of a crucified Messiah; 
and, in spite of the “stumbling block” 
and the “foolishness” men have not 
been able to escape the fascination of 
“that strange man upon his cross.” 
Herod, Pilate and Tiberious Caesar 
died and the Roman Empire passed 
from history long ago, but the cruci- 
fied King continues to reign on His 
piteous and awful throne. Paul, in his 
letter to the Philippians (2:5-10) 
pictures the final triumph and re- 
minds his readers that a Christian is 
one who not only admires the cross, 
but follows in the steps of the Cruci- 
fied. “Let this mind be in you . 
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SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 
5 pe. Eucharistic—Pure Silk—All patterns and 
Colors. Introductory SPECIAL PRICE $125.00. 
May-June. 


Stoles, Dossals, Altar Cloths, Funeral Palls, 
Cassocks, Rabats, Collars, Crosses, Chalices, 
etc. GORHAM SILVER-SUDBURY BRASS. 


Write for samples and information. All items 
fully guaranteed. For lowest prices and com- 
plete satisfaction write to: 


American Church Supply 


2602 Belcourt Ave. Nashville 12, Tenn. 


¢Pulpit and Choir: 
4 Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES | 


Church Furniture - Stoles 

SF Embroideries + Vestments 
= Hangings - Communion 

Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
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ational CHURCH GOODS 
5 SUPPLY COMPANY 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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SPENDING HOURS POLISHING 


BRASS-COPPER-SILVER 


00 IT IN 


MINUTES 


NO HARD TO REMOVE RESIDUE 
WILL NOT INJURE FINEST FINISHES 
ACCLAIMED BY USERS AS FANTASTIC 


Order from Morehouse-Gorham Company 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damask, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7. 50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55c. Miss Mackrille, 3720 Williams Lane, 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 
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CONFRATERNITY OF THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 
In the Octave of Corpus Christi 
Saturday, June 2, 1956 
CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 


Dexter Boulevard at Collingwood 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN MAJOR work of international a student of pre-Christian Jevp 
10:30 A.M. scholarship in New Testament writings, and did not have to “? 
studies has been brought forth with up” on the subject in order to dis# 
the gracious purpose of honoring one the scrolls. He gives us an excel 


SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS 


1 P.M. Luncheon ($1), to be followed by of the most eminent N. T. scholars of survey of the finds and of the oa 
our time, Dr. C. H. Dodd, who is pro- and teachings of the Qumran ¢ 

aes oe SUaee ne nounced by the editors of the volume munity. Some of his materias 

Be icerings romaine: “a prince among exegetes.”’ drawn from the French work of _f 


clee and Vermes on The Manuscr# 
of the Judean Desert, considerecP 
THE BACKGROUND OF THE NEW many to be one of the finest wep 


For Luncheon Reservations, 
Altar Hospitality for Priests, 
and Further Information 


Address TESTAMENT AND ITS ESCHATOL- in the field; it is to be publishes 
OGY: STUDIES IN HONOUR OF C. H. English soon and I hope to pro 
THE REV. CLARK L. ATTRIDGE, D.D. DODD. Ed. by W. D. Davies and D. it for review in these pages. ij 
10331 Dexter Boulevard Daube. Cambridge University Press. Contrasts between the Qumran #f 
eee ce ea es 556 pp. $13.50. and Christianity are greater thamp: 
CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH It is for the scholar and student,  Publicized similarities. Father G# 
SHARING not the general reader. Every semi- Stone observes that it was more 'f 
Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual nary college and university library tarian than either the Psalms or 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; peed, ear s z Gospels being a community of ff 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. will find it an essential item. There , ce 
This paper is recommended by many Bishops are twenty-six essays by as many Elect. In fact, Mf see here a king I 
gre Clergy: : : Judaic Calvinism with a fully ddf 
Address: men from several countries. Five of : es 
Fellowship of St. Luke these are in German; four, in French. oped Goerine of predestination. J 
cet Seis iocalit. One of the editors is Jewish, and a Curiously, “the documents of Q 
long-time colleague of Dr. Dodd. ran offer more abundant point: | 
Catholic and Protestant scholars are contact with the apostolic preachy 
Serving the Church since J&884 included. Among the contributors are and the later New Testament wy! 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES F. C. Grant, W. D. Davies, W. F. ings than with the primitive gr 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES Albright, H. J. Cadbury, M. Goguel, catechesis. Influence, then, on Jj 


BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS oa Hey aan 
VESTMENTS R. Bultmann, O. Cullmann, and A. N. origins of Christianity, could be : 
slight and negligible.” Bh 


M e C poe The last chapter of the book ist 
OREHOUSE-\3ORHAM  O. The ten essays of Part One deal : ce pegeg eS © nea 
New York 214 Elst St: en eN) he Beak d. The | voted to a discussion of edad 
Chicago Saw Francisco he ; . T. background. The latest _ Wilson’s The Scrolls from the i | 
29 E. Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. evelopments in textual criticism are Sea, answering in impressive ai 


considered. So, too, is the impact of Mr. Wilson’s speculations (parthyi, ; 
the Dead Sea mcrolls, particularly in spired by early writings of Duy 
‘4 THE CHURCH and the W. He Albright’s Recent Discoveries . Sommers which that writer se h 
PUBLIC CONSCIENCE ee and the Gospel of St. since to have modified) on the inp 

se Edgar M. Carlson Oath oe ae: by the cations of the scrolls for Chris#j 
Ge Chinas Gi a. eats a lo ite documents, M. Black writes ity. This is particularly well wih 
It better Seal iGo eucck of “The Account of the Essenes in your attention. 
ao everd rl ee Hippolytus and Josephus.” In summation Father Gray 
yday social situations. The sixteen essays of Part Two remarks, ‘“‘The perusal of the scr) 

7 Parra Bee se ale Fae which include all ae one of the for- __ side by side with the gospels and 
peers Eanes eign language articles, deal with © New Testament, does but bring § 

eschatology, the study with which greater relief the uniqueness} 
Dr. Dodd himself has been chiefly Christ and the transcendence off 


CHRISTIAN BURIAL Sek a Reh seaca at 
| “ .. a most valuable handbook for the Chris- nee ee sloewhlehset ou 
| tian family when—or preferably before . . Altogether it is a massive study Be 
| bereavements occur . . ” —Edmund Fuller and a moving tribute to a great i i 

Paper ieee Christian scholar. ae TE CHRISTIANE r 
ASSOCIATED PARISHES, Inc. - B. Phillips. Macmillan. 107], 
6 N. Carroll St. Madison 3, Wisc. $2.25. ' 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE _, Here is another of Mr. Phill 
BOOK ADVERTISING ORIGINALITY OF CHRIST. By Geof- {£esh and vigorous little books 


frey Graystone, S.M. Sheed & Ward. Christian exposition. It is a by pi 
uct, in part, of his fourteen yean 


in 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS ty intimate living with the Greek Te 
pays dividends. I recommend most highly this brief ment, as a translator. For the phil 
and lucid book. Father Graystone is “New Testament Christianity” 
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gnificance Reviewed 


u How to Pray. Jean-Nicolas Grou. 
Recommended Reading — *aver.83.00. . 
Dead Sea Scrolls & Originality of ae ise Carratah Sched, Wa 
Christ. Graystone. Sheed & Ward. $2.50. ce ible 
New Testament Christianity. J. B. 
Phillips. Maemillan. $2.25. 
Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr. Hans 
Hofmann. Scribners. $3195. 


come to have for him a meaning 
‘ms of “sheer spiritual zest and 

. which fills one with both 
er and wistfulness. It is as 
rh in these pages there lies the 
t of human life. The secret is 
1 mere theory or ideal, but a 
quality of living worked out in 
s of ordinary human life and cir- 
tance.” 


always, with his direct style, 
spoken communication, Mr. Phil- 
1as much to say about what the 
Testament experience means to 
mporary Christian living. One 
ne devices he uses effectively 
igh I find excessively whimsical 
ttle fable introducing it) is the 
pt of our earth as the “Visited 
st,” by which it has taken on a 
mtous significance for the whole 
-eation. 


The Lost Sheep. Henry Bordeaux. 
Macmillan. $2.95. 


The Presence of Grace. J. F. Powers. 
Doubleday. $2.95. 
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THEOLOGY OF REINHOLD NIE- 
t. By Hans Hofmann. Scribners. 
yp. $3.95. 


re is a volume to go beside 
hold Niebuhr: His Political, So- 
and Religious Thought (Mac- 
n) reviewed here recently. Un- 
hat remarkable symposium, this 
ne-man job. 

fmann follows the direct chron- 
‘of Niebuhr’s thought and work, 
zing especially his major books, 
ng to demonstrate the inner 
‘of his thought. It is a useful 
pretive guide, or introduction. 
ne borrow some lines from Hof- 
Ss appraisal: 

‘we try to state in a few words 
reason for the importance of 


WITH a world-wide circulation of more than 3,000,000 copies 
per issue, The Upper Room at its low price represents today's 
greatest value in devotional literature. 


For a few cents a copy, or a small fraction of a cent a day, 
churches and individuals receive a two-months supply of 
devotional material, written by outstanding Christian men 
and women of many lands and many denominations. 


More than 70,000 churches use The Upper Room in their 
ministry, supplying it regularly to their members and pros- 


hold Niebuhr and his revolu- 
zing work, we can say with as- 
ice that Niebuhr has investi- 
1 with his keen analysis the 
ity of modern man; in that in- 
gation he was confronted by the 
sity of giving to theology a new 
tion. He came to see that a new 
rstanding of sin, of revelation 
xf history was required. ... He 
man always in relatedness to 
slow men, in a relatedness mean- 
il as created by God and again 
» made fruitful through God’s 
ration of man. Man’s true na- 
has its foundation in its bond 
God and works out its destiny 
e fellowship of society.” 
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pective members. 


The July-August issue, now ready for distribution, contains 
Scripture, meditations, prayers and thoughts for the day 
especially applicable to Vacation Days. Take a copy with 


you wherever you go! 


10 or more copies of one issue to one address .... Ge 
Individual subscription (by mail) $1.00 a year, three 
years for $2.00. Order today from 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
32 Editions—28 Languages 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


EI 
ee i Pir) Page 17 ei 
which enables the Christian Church} 
“to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” 

Television screens inevitably will 
be occupied by charlatans, even as 
the air is filled with them today. 

There are those to whom the use of) 
television in even an intelligent andi 
effective manner is somehow repug- 
nant. 

This is understandable. But it long 
ago ceased to be a position whic 
could be sustained. 

The genie is out of the bottle. 

Wishful thinking is not going ta 
stuff him back. 

The impact of television is literally 
incalculable. 

Who will use it? Who will make tha 
BISHOP MARMION BISHOP GUNN ee on the minds and souls 0 
men? 


The Episcopal Church cannot, in 

my opinion, fail to employ it—having 

we ask You so much to offer. It is not merely a 
great challenge, though to be sure i 

is that. Nor is it merely a grea 


ti A) help natch opportunity, though it is that, too. 
BOY le It is, without question, a decisior 
BOYS determining the future growth anc 
effectiveness of the Christian 


COVINGTON, VIRGINIA { 
100 000 See, churches. No amount of Hamlet-likep 
? soliloquy will answer. 


The problem is one of awareness 
interest and of money. Televisior 
In several recent issues of this maga- costs money. But, again, we are no? 
zine BOYS’ HOME has asked you to thinking of TV entertainment, with 
help match a recent gift of $100,000 its stages, sets and “props,” which 


—so that the Little Boy’s Cottage could be built. When cost vast sums. But we are thinking 


Se ; in terms of a substantial annual sumy 
this is done nearly 40 more boys can be given a home and The’ problem assurediyaaq10 saan 


started on the way to Christian manhood. We ask you to of program. The Episcopal Churet 
help because we know personally of the wonderful work has within its fold many of the mos’ 
being done at BOYS’ HOME... . because we know of no dedicated, the most intelligent, anc 


effort more deserving of your generous help. ee talented ies in os 
or is organization the problem. 


‘ _The Episcopal Radio-TV Founda 
, YY, r tion has demonstrated by its nationay, 
A od and international programs and thei: | 


~ ce - 

BISHOP OF SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA acceptance that it has the “know 
how” on programming and organiza 

tion. Its office has at hand the moder? 


Mail your gift to facilities of the Protestant Radio ana 
either Bishop— -O~ Television Center in Atlanta. 

in care of BOYS SPREE TE as There is not space here to tell thi 
HOME, Coving- ry t f healt d hes 
ton, Va. BISHOP OF SOUTHERN VIRGINIA SULOLY. OF a eae 


i talent — Caroline Rakestraw, exec 

} =D tive director of the Foundation. Sh: 
— 4 | is symbolic of the unused talent iz 
the Church. She was secretary to tha} 
late John Moore Walker, Bishop o; 
the Diocese of Atlanta, when he co 
ceived the idea of the Episcopa: 
Hour. She has done one of the out 
standing jobs in radio, revealing <f 
great capacity for organization an 
programming. Possessed of a gre 
faith, she has managed to do muc 
‘  _ —eeEe : _ with little. She is almost a one-woma 
GIFTS MADE TO BOYS’ HOME MAY BE DEDUCTED IN COMPUTING YOUR INCOME TAXES. continued on page 2 
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What the 
Younger 
Generation 
is Asking 


E FREQUENTLY receive let- 

ters from people of various 
ges who want to be missionaries. 
they generally wish to go abroad and 
hey often designate the country of 
heir choice. A few look toward the 
Jomestic Mission field. “Are we 
leeded?” they sometimes ask, “and 
f so, why can’t we go?” 

I understand that every area of the 
nission field needs more workers, but 
he budget of our church is not big 
nough to support all the people who 
ire needed overseas. Since it is possi- 
le to work only within the limits of 
he available budget, our Overseas 
Missionary Department does the only 
wise thing: it tries to recruit and 
yppoint the special workers requested 
yy bishops in the field. For example, 
f the bishop of a certain area asks 
‘or two nurses, they do not send him 
swo teachers! If he is urgently in 
aeed of a doctor, they cannot reply, 
‘We have no doctor just now, but 
here is a construction engineer who 
wants to come.” 

Those who are interested in serv- 
ng as missionaries are encouraged to 
apply (see answers to letters in this 
article), but it must be understood 
shat the candidate, even if qualified, 
may have to wait for an opening. The 
sishop overseas will be told that you 
ire available. Naturally an attempt 
is made to fill the positions in order 
of importance and urgency. In the 
magazine Churchways, which your 
rector will have, there is a column 
called “The Church Needs You,” 
which lists current openings. 

A missionary is a messenger, and 
avery convinced Christian is a mis- 
sionary, wherever he may be. He may 
leliberately try to spread the Good 
News to his fellowmen, or be quietly 
Jemonstrating his faith with his life. 
Some are called to be active “mes- 
sengers” in foreign lands, and the call 
san be a genuine vocation. The 
Younger Generation can do no better 
shan read the sound and realistic ad- 
vice given by those to whom they 
would apply: 

“A candidate is asked to examine 
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his own motives seriously. He may 
deceive himself now, but his real mo- 
tives will be readily apparent to 
others, once he is in the field. Does he 
seek missionary appointment abroad 
chiefly as a loving response to the 
will of God, or as an escape from 
something in himself or in his life at 
home? Is it primarily the need of 
others, or his own need for prestige 
or authority or something else, that 
motivates him? Is it an act of re- 
nunciation—if need be, for the sake 
of the Gospel, or is it an attempt to 
use the church so that one can enjoy 
living abroad for a while or enhance 
one’s professional qualifications? Per- 
fect scores on these questions are not 
expected. Few men can honestly say 
they act from unmixed motives. And 
God often uses our ‘wrong reasons’ 
to lead us to the right vocation. Nev- 
ertheless, a missionary’s understand- 
ing of himself is a real measure of 
his capacity for future growth and 
Christian influence.” (From ‘“Infor- 
mation for Missionary Candidates,” 
published by the Overseas Depart- 
ment of National Council). 


Q I very much want to become a school 
teacher. After I am prepared, I would 
like to go to some island like Hawaii. 
This is my preference. If I went to Ha- 
waii to teach, should I go through our 
Church? Ought I to train at a special 
Episcopal school for teachers? If I went, 
I would want to give credit to my parish, 
which is__...-...---« I shall think very care- 
fully about your suggestions, and deeply 
appreciate your advice. I am a sopho- 
more in high school and want to prepare 
for my future. (Girl, 16 years) 


I am informed that it is not neces- 
sary for you to go to a particular 
training college. The important thing 
is for you to do well in all your 
studies first and equip yourself to be 
a good teacher, wherever you may be. 
The best training is needed. It would 
not be possible to consider you for 
a foreign missionary position, until 
you were first well-trained and then 
had proved yourself for a time in 
your own country. 

If you were to ask to go abroad in 


The Mission Field. Is it for me? 
Maybe. Why do you want to go? 
_The Church sends the person best 
qualified for the job to be done. 


ANSWERED BY DORA CHAPLIN 


the official foreign missionary pro- 
gram of our Church, you could not be 
assured by the Overseas Department 
that you would serve in any one 
place; that assignment would be 
made by the missionary bishop of the 
district to which you would be sent. 
However, it is sometimes possible for 
such an assurance to be given 
through correspondence with the 
bishop. As you will see at the begin- 
ning of this article, it is he who de- 
cides where the most urgent need 
exists. 

When you feel you are ready, or 
even beforehand, if you want more 
information, write to: The Candidate 
Secretary, Overseas Dept., 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
You would later be expected to fill 
out an application form and, at their 
request, to have a medical and some- 
times psychological examination, sub- 
mit references, and appear for a per- 
sonal interview. Single women must 
have their papers approved by the 
Executive Board of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary before the Appointments 
Committee takes action. 

You may feel that this sounds very 
complicated, but I am sure you will 
see that the Church needs the very 
best people for this important work. 
They must not only be professionally 
capable, but also, to adapt themselves 
to unexpected conditions, they must 
be good team workers and physically 
strong. “Vigorous health of a higher 
standard than that which is described 
as ‘good health’ at home” is expected. 

Some missionaries go abroad spon- 
sored by their parishes or by indi- 
viduals. That would have to be dis- 
cussed with your rector. I feel sure 
that at the moment he would give 
you the same advice I have tried to 
give you here: try to grow into a 
capable and well-trained person, do 
all you can to deepen your life of 
worship and your understanding of 
the Christian faith. If you do this, 
you will be able to present yourself 
for missionary service when the time 
arrives. END 
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Students learn that homemaking is a gracious art: meal prep- 
aration in Kemper Hall’s spotless new laboratory-kitchens. 


personality: 


contribute. 


KEMPER HALL 
—86 Years of Christian Witness 


Kemper Hall achieves “preparatory” training in every 
sense—each girl is prepared during the most formative: 
years for her important woman’s role in home, parish ane 4 
community. Examples of the doing which builds a whole; 


e Time is allowed during the school day for girls to learns 
altar guild work by actually preparing sacred vessels, laun- 
dering and making altar linens, arranging flowers and vest 
ments for chapel services. 


e The school choir and soloists appear in concert with the 
Kenosha Symphony Orchestra. 


e Students forego a Christmas party for themselves to play 
hostesses to youngsters from the Orthopedic School. 


e Students last year earned $875 for mission giving and, 
voted to dispense it to 18 worthy causes ranging from/ 
Atlantic Coast flood relief to a college in India. 


e Academic studies are augmented by frequent field tripsif 
to Wisconsin’s forests and lakes and to cultural centers ini 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Increasingly important in this restless age is Kemper 
Hall’s 86-year history of solid tradition in which ever 
graduate shares and to which every girl is challenged to 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
preparatory. Two study plans: ‘“‘A” for colleges 
requiring C.E.E.B. Exams for entrance; “B” for 
other colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
phere. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Est. 1832. Catalog. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study aga htos guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


be Catalog write: 


A. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 eaten ‘Blvd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


LASELL . .. a two-year col- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 
Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 
A a EE a 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dramat- 
ics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 
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MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 
10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 
A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 


ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective, From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Libera] 
scholarships. 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL eo 
Alexandria, Virginia 


One_of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 


A day school for boys near Washington, 

College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 

The Rev. Emmett H. Hoy, Jr., 


For Boys 


Hdm. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is give 


at St. Mary’s. Also special work fom 


students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 


College Preparatory. Each student has individus: 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for ali 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproc’ 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 210. Lower 95%) 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY) 


A preparatory school with a ‘‘Way of Life”—tei 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically an« 


morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ 4 


ualized instruction in small classes. All spo 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. es 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL SCHOO! 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Mode 

building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acr?: 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ Addressi 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky 


SUPPORT 
YOUR 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 
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Grades 5-1.1§)| 
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EAST 


fHE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


\ School for boys whose mothers are re- 
ponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 


: College Preparatory 


Nholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
arm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
vhere boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


_ Post Office: Box 662, Paoli. Pa. 


_ The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 
DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 


A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘B’’ 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


Narjorie Webster 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
ful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of . the 
fation’s Capital, Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
x courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 
ergatten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
ramatics, Radio & TV Music; Art; Merchandising. 
aried social program in an atmosphere of gracious 
ving. All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Write for Catalog. 
ox E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D .C. 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
3-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
Rivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
ter first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
eptember, 1956. For information write: Director of 
ursing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
318 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 
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staff. Because of her faith and per- 
sonality she has been able to have 
Cynthia Wedel, wife of Canon Theo- 
dore Wedel, not merely do scripts but 
to act in them as well. And Pegg 
Wood, one of TV’s most charming 
and gifted performers and an Epis- 
copalian, gives her great talents to 
the successful program called ° An- 
other Chance.” 

The Episcopal Radio-TV Founda- 
tion has demonstrated it is qualified 
through experience, know-how, avail- 
able technical facilities and staff — 
(at a cost basis). And most impor- 
tant, it has, on merit, established ex- 
cellent relations with the radio and 
television industry. It can make a 
significant contribution to the Epis- 
copal Church through the medium of 
television. 

Free time on television stations 
on which to release programs is not 
a problem. The Foundation has been 
offered free time on television sta- 
tions, both in America and through 
the Armed Forces TV Network in 
foreign countries — even behind the 
iron curtain, for its television pro- 
grams, that meet the same high tech- 
nical and programming standards 
maintained in the Foundation’s radio 
offerings. 

There is just one problem. Money. 

The work of carrying the Church’s 
message to the multi-million-person 
television audience is limited only by 
the Foundation’s financial ability to 
produce and supply programs to tele- 
vision stations now willing and ready 
to give free time for such programs. 

Television is a costly medium. But 
with the support and cooperation of 
every Episcopalian who is willing to 
accept the challenge of our Lord’s 
Commission to include the use of 
television, the work can be started. 
Its growth in usefulness and in 
strength will be subject only to lack 
of decision and lack of funds. 

The Episcopal Church must, in the 
opinion of many who are aware of 
the impact and meaning of world- 
television, be ahead of what the peo- 
ple think they want. It is a responsi- 
bility—but more of a privilege—to 
use this miracle medium in the right 
way to further the Kingdom of God. 

It is a new kind of “missionary,” 
soon to be able quite literally to “go 
into all the world.” 

The Foundation has earned the 
support of every communicant and 
organization of the Church. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Contributions, 
large and small, may be sent to the 
Episcopal Radio-TV Foundation, 
2744 Peachtree Road, Atlanta. 


Schools 


EAST 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL | Bos, , srades 7-12. 


College preparatory, 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges an 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 


CHOOL* BOYS 
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~ Sc HAPPY VALLEY a@222 720d 
Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. Board and tuition, $750. 


For catalog and ‘‘Happy Valley” folder, write: 
GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL = = aces" 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Bal- 
anced routine of activities; study, play, house- 
keeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under the di- 
rection of the Episcopal Church. Good food from 
our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. 
Resident nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL ~& 
A ST. GEORGE, VIRGINIA 


An Episcopal Church Boarding School for 
boys and girls, grades one through high 
school. In the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains, 23 miles north of Charlottes- 
ville and 115 miles southwest of Wash- 
ington. Literature sent on request. 


(Rev.) D. C. Loving, Superintendent 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 


Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 

Work, and Pre-Legal. 
JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited Jr. College and 2 yrs. High School. 
Near Natural Bridge. Music, Art, Drama, Home 
Economics, Physical Education, Secretarial, 
Merchandising, Kindergarten Training, Equita- 
tion, 90th year. 


MARGARET DURHAM ROBEY, Pres. 
Box E e Buena Vista, Va. 
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many suggestions of ways and means 
are given. It is assumed, however, 
that the teacher is carefully trained 
and ready for the exacting job which 
is outlined. The take-home readers, 
called Tish and Mike, approach the 
subject indirectly, but are not any 
less effective for that. They must be 
seen (and used) in the light of their 
actual purpose, “to help the child 
know that his parents understand 
some of the upsetting things he feels 
but cannot talk about.” There are 
differences of opinion about these 


= 
= 


readers, but the concensus of those 
who have used them faithfully is that 
they are effective. 

In the other courses which have 
been available for nearly a full year’s 
experiment throughout the entire 
church, this same general philosophy 
and method is followed. There is a 
pupil’s take-home reader for the 
Fourth Grade; “God’s Family,” it is 
called. The teacher’s manual has the 
title “Right or Wrong.” A _ pupil’s 
resource book, actually a kind of dic- 
tionary, is provided for the Seventh 


When the first materials in the 
Seabury Series of Church School 
courses were released for general 
distribution and use last year, this 
was hailed as a major event in the 
life of the Church. 
After a year it is 
reported that about 
half of the parishes 
of the Episcopal 
Church are using 
these first mate- 
rials. Five addi- 
tional courses will 
be available for 
first use beginning : 
with the church 
school year 1956- 
1957: 

In 1955 courses 
for only three 
grades, plus a Par- 
ents’ Manual and 
Vacation Church | 
School materials 3 
for Primary and 
Junior children, were available. For 
the First Grade, three take-home 
readers and a teacher’s manual were 
ready for use. The over-all objective 
of this course is “to bring about an 
all-important development in the 
child’s attitude toward church — to 
create a deep conviction, from expe- 
rience, that the church is his home, 
too.” The Teacher’s Manual deals 
with this stated objective in such a 
way as to enable the teacher to see 
the Christian Gospel as the answer 
to the real needs of children. This 
means that the teacher must be made 
alert to what these needs are, and 
also to see the relevance of the Gospel 
to the real world in which children 
live. In the light of this philosophy 
the task for the year is outlined and 


From My Place in God’s World, 
Teacher’s Manual, Grade 
Two, reproduced in black and 
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of the New — 
Seabury Courses 


The Seabury Courses now available for Grades 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, and for 
Parents Classes. There are also materials for Vacation ‘Chureh Schools, 


Grade. It is called “More Than) 
Words.” The title of the Na 
manual for this grade is “Why 
Should I?” 

The new courses, to be availa 
this Fall are for the Kindergarten) 
(age 5) and for Grades 2, 5, and 8§ 
The new Parents’ Manual will be de 
signed for the use of parents and 
godparents in these grades. | 

The Kindergarten Course may be 
taken as an example of content: 
method, and of the philosophy of the} 
Seabury Series. The Parents’ Manuel 


assumes that the members of the 
Parent’s Classes are involved in the 
life of a parish which takes the job 
of the Church seriously. This task is 
not only to glorify God and to win the: 
lost—although it may primarily be 
this above all else—but also to lead 
growing souls into a fellowship 
where human lives are changed under 
the impact of the Grace of God with 
in His Church. Only when teachers 
and parents are so involved can the 
great teaching work of the parish be 
done. Week by week, in these classes, 
parents and godparents are expected 
to face together in their own lives 
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ithe same fundamental human prob- 
‘lems and concerns which their chil- 
‘dren are facing in their church 
school classes. The success of these 
classes will depend upon the careful 
‘preparation of leaders, the persist- 


From More Than Words, Pupil’s Re- 
source Book, with 14 illustrations. 


ence of pastors, and the faithfulness 
of parents. 


The teacher’s kit is a wire-bound 


booklet of 96 pages, with illustra- 
tions. It is called “Receiving The 
Five-Year-Old.” This title is the key 
to the course, for the first objective 
of the year’s work as outlined is 
‘that the Church be experienced and 
explained in terms of family life, so 
that the five-year-old can understand 
and make it his own.” 


As one reads through this manual, 


he begins really to see the five-year- 
old child, to understand where he 
lives, and what his problems, hopes 
and concerns are. The strange thing 
at first is the realization that they 
are not really different from the 
problems and concerns which teach- 
ers and parents themselves face day 
by day. The family is the basic social 
unit, it is the best symbol of the 
Church, and indeed the Kingdom of 
God is what the ideal family must 
ultimately become. It is a big step in 
the Christian life when any child or 
any adult can experience life within 
the Church in terms of the ideal fam- 
ily, indeed when he begins to feel at 
home in his church. 

The teacher is confronted with this 
problem, the problem of trying to 
create with God’s grace a situation 
in which this experience will take 
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place. He- is. shown 
that the children he 


teaches will know the C H 
Church as a family (| Uy eres 
when: (1) he feels safe and 


at home there; (2) when he 
participates in parish wor- 

ship and activities; (3) when he dis- 
covers that his teacher is really in- 
terested in him and in his family; 
and (4) when he finds appropriate 
equipment for his grade level in his 
classroom. 

So far it might well seem that the 
course is humanistic in its actual 
orientation, that it has little to do 
with the Christian Gospel. But it is 
at this point that the Gospel is shown 
to be relevant to the need of the 
child. As a Christian he learns about 
his church as a family when he goes 
on to learn about our Lord, who was 
a child and grew up to be the Per- 
son Who said “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, for of such 
are the Kingdom of Heaven.” This is 
not left in the realm of platitude but 
is carried to a deeper level where our 
Lord’s words and promises are made 
effective in baptism. A child begins 
to deepen his understanding of the 
family life of the Church when he 
learns that he is a baptized member 
of God’s Family and has a Christian 
Name. Now he begins to feel that the 
Church is his home in a very special 
way, that its ways and its customs From Traveling the Way, Pupil’s 
are part of his family tradition. Take-home Reader, Grade Five, re- 

A look at the contents of the teach- produced in two colors. 
er’s kit will show how effective a 
manual it is for the teacher. In Chap- __losophy, this same insistence upon re- 
ter I is a good look at what a five- lating the Gospel to the real world in 
year-old child is like. Chapter II which people live runs through each 
states and develops the objectives of of the other four new courses to be 
the course, deals with practical mat- available this Fall. Wasa: 
ters such as records and plans, con- 
siders methods and procedures. Chap- 
ter III talks of “Family Interests” 
and relates them to the parish, 
church, and Holy Communion. The 
title of Chapter IV is “Exploring the 
Ba milliva-r 
World.” 

This Kinder- 
garten Course 
is only a sam- 
ple of better 
things to come. 
The same phi- 


~ From What Is Christian Cour- i 
age, Pupil’s Resource Book 
for Grade Eight. 
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Schone 


SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive 
Campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress — 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


eo  ——— 8 
VOORHEES School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 
Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 
Se 


igo a For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont (725 Sinjor Colicge and 


2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Career C 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s : 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box Vicksburg, Miss. 


WEST 
SREP SE EOS ESET SI CE SRO RO a OEE 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 

A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 

Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 

Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 


BETTER COMMUNITIES 


LETTERS @ the Editor | 


& THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE 
Sir: 

In your issue of December 11th, in 
connection with Princess Margaret’s de- 
cision, you contrast the “more liberal” 
marriage canons of the Episcopal 
Church with the strict attitude of the 
Church of England. You point out, for 
instance, that in the matter of allowing 
second marriages in the Church, “if the 
previous marriage can be shown to have 
failed because of the existence of one or 
more of several impediments to Chris- 
tian marriage ... (consanguinity, in- 
sanity, disease, impotence, misrepresen- 
tation, sexual perversion, coercion or 
bigamy), the bishop (of the Episcopal 
Church) can grant such permission. 

It is quite true that a bishop of the 
Church of England has at present no 
such discretionary power. Whether he 
should have it is a matter of current 
controversy. The majority of the mem- 
bers of the Canon Law Commission 
(1947) recommended that he should; 
the Nullity Commission (1955) unani- 
mously recommended that he should not. 
The matter is still under discussion in 
the Convocations and the final decision 
will not be made till the revision of the 
eanons has taken definitive shape. At 
present, therefore, a person who has ob- 
tained relief from a marriage which has 
failed for one of the reasons you specify 
by means of a decree of divorce cannot 
be married again in Church. 

Your description of the situation in 
England, however, does not take ac- 
count of the distinction between divorce 
and nullity. By the laws of this coun- 
try consanguinity, insanity, venereal 
disease in a communicable form, impo- 
tence, misrepresentation as to the iden- 
titv of the parties, pregnancy by a third 
party, coercion, bigamy and willful re- 
fusal to consummate the marriage ren- 
ders the marriage either void from the 
start or under certain conditions void- 
able. In all such cases a decree of nul- 
lity can be obtained in the civil courts 
and thereafter the individuals concerned 
are free to marry ‘again’ in Church. 
There is controversy as to whether will- 
ful refusal can rightly be regarded as a 
ground for a decree of nullity, but there 
is no doubt that present practice in 
regard to all other grounds of nullity 
will be fully authorized in the new 
canons. Where, therefore. a person seeks 
relief from a marriage that has failed 
on one or other of the above grounds by 
means of a decree of nullity, the posi- 
tion is not so very different between our 
two Churches. 


(CANON) C. KENNETH SANSBURY 
WARDEN, ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
CANTERBURY, ENGLAND 


B® RACE PREJUDICE 
Sir: 

May I speak in an open letter on the 
subject of Racial Integration as a 
“born” Southerner? I am convinced that 
any person, looking at the problem com- 
pletely objectively, must come to realize 
that prejudice lies at the root of all the 
trouble. 

I was almost 30 years old when I 
moved from the South to the North, and 
was steeped, of course, in racial preju- 
dice. 

After I was converted to the Chris- 
tian Religion (which happened after I 


3 


moved North), it became ever more 
obvious to me that my prejudice must 
give place to an objective acceptance of 
the fact of racial equality, and thus of 


integration. It was extremely hard to 


change—my pride suffered excrutiat- 
ingly—but prejudice had to give place 
to Christianity, for the two, as I now 
began to see it, were positively incom- 
patible. To avoid becoming a religious 
schizophrenic, finally I did change my 
viewpoint on the races completely. ... 
Please, my dear white brethren every- 
where, do not (with me at least) try 
to rationalize this problem away. I have 
seen it from personal observation and 
experience for what it surely is—un- 
mitigated evil. May God lead us to look 
upon our Negro brethren exactly as He 

looks upon us both. 
(THE REV.) RALPH E. KROHN 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Bm PEACE AND SEGREGATION 
Sir: 

There are many angles to the ques- 
tion of segregation. Not the least im- 
portant is that concerning peace. 


1. One hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, this country won its independence 


<2 -- 


by a great united effort of North and | 


South, and a great nation was born. 
After two or three generations, this na- 
tion was rent asunder by a cruel war, 
followed by, perhaps, a more cruel re- 
construction by which bitter hatreds 
arose between the sections. However, 
after a long period of grinding poverty 
in the defeated South, the wounds of 
hatred were nearly healed: North and 
South had fought shoulder to shoulder 


in two World Wars; a gradually in- — 


creasing economic recovery had at last 
begun in what had been a prostrate sec- 
tion; in no way was this more evident 
than in the building in the South on a 
wide scale of better schools for both 
white and black. 


In the face of this, a violent attack 
has now been made on the South’s 
“Way of Life,” especially in regard to 
these schools. Following a plan, time 
and again fully endorsed by the Su- 
preme Court as entirely constitutional, 
and by heavy self-imposed taxes, the 
South was going forward in improve- 
ment by leaps and bounds in a realiza- 
tion of the Court’s own repeatedly laid 
down plan. Now, what has happened? 
A change of front by the Supreme Court 
out of a clear sky, and with this has 
now come a widespread condemnation 
of the South by the North. The South 
naturally feels all this as gross injus- 
tice, to say the least. The result is a 
rebirth of all the old hatreds between 
the sections which it had taken genera- 
tions to quiet. Peace is being destroyed 
in the land. Who did this? 

2. The living together of two races | 
as widely separated as the Caucasian | 
and the Negro involves difficult prob- 
lems. However, in this case the South 
had been rid of the burden of slavery for 
which the whole country was responsi- 
ble. Then after the war and the ter- 
rible reconstruction years, though it 
still had to bear the chief burden of the 
support of the millions of freed Negroes, 
the South went ahead with its problems, 
and slowly but surely the old hatreds 
between white and black were being 
forgotten. Lynching, e.g., once common, 
was scarcely ever heard of. The restora- 
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Enroll Now For 


"SUMMER 
-CAMP. 


NORTH-EAST 
EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Penobscot Bay 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 
Open July 1 through Labor Day. Individuals or 


family groups. Send fer descriptive literature. 


THE KINDERCAMP FARM. 
Medomak P. O., Maine 


“With program built around the age group 
(38-5) it serves, what it gives and does with 
warmtb and intelligence for young children is 
more needed today than it was 20 years ago.”’ 

A happy communal experience for normal 
children. No applications accepted for coun- 
selors under 25. For detailed information, 
write 

Miss Elizabeth W. Bartlett 
29 Arlington St., Newton, Mass. 


EAST 


Pocono Crest Camps 


NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Ages 6 to 17. 31st Season. Atop the Poconos. 2000 
Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. White Sand 
Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic Coaches, 
Balanced Program of Sports and Creative Activity. 
Swimming. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 
Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated booklet ‘‘ECN’’ on request 

POCONO CREST CAMPS, POCONO PINES, PA. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 23rd to July 28th. Boys’ Camp— 
July 30th to August 31st. Brownles (Boys and Girls, age 
5-1/2 to 8 inclusive) —June 30th to August 18th. 


Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, less by 
season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by season. 


For information write: Dir., Canon Leslie, 


Room 32, 24 Rector St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Market 2-4306 


SOUTH 
GRAND OAKS 


Coeducational 
Junior School (1st-8th), Sept.-May. Na- 
ture Camp (8-14), July-Aug. Farm home- 
life, liberal education, restful setting, 
wholesome food, varied recreation and 
sports. 
Misses M. A. Ankers and O. L. Boggs 
Directors 
Columbia, Va.—Telephone Fork Union 3313 


When writing to advertisers 


please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
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tion of all sorts of civil rights, in in- 
creasing degrees, with better and better 
schools, had led now to a great improve- 
ment of the relations between the races, 
the old dislikes were more and more for- 
gotten. And now, suddenly comes this 
attack upon the South, once more to set 
the races against each other, to re- 
establish old hatreds so that now we 
have strife in human hearts and almost 
strife on our streets. 

Who did this? A great Authority once 
said, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
What would He say of those who break 
it on a national scale? Who did this? 
The Supreme Court with its reversal de- 
cree? Or does the blame lie back of the 
Court? Is it of a political or some other 
sort of influence? Or does it lie on the 
NAACP which began with a coterie of 
whites and blacks outside of the South? 

At all events, whatever the answer 
to these questions, we may be sure of 
one thing—there are smiles on many a 
face in Moscow—“There is internal 
strife in America, our worst enemy! 
Our efforts are succeeding. Is not Com- 
munism on the way?” 

Who did this? Reverently we reply, 
God alone perhaps has the full answer 
as to who it is that is mainly responsi- 
ble for bringing about this destruction 
of peace. Nor can we give an answer 
by making another quotation, “I came 
not to send peace but a sword’—truth 
stands higher than peace. Yes, indeed, 
but in that peace which so suffers today 
there was, as we have shown, an in- 
creasing victory of truth. It is not peace 
alone that is being injured, but the 
cause of truth itself. 


(RT. REV.) ALBERT S. THOMAS 
RETIRED BISHOP OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


®& MRS. WEDEL DEFENDED 
Sir: 

Re letter “Foolish Words,” April 15th 
issue HCnews; may I say, as a long 
time friend and co-worker of Mrs. Theo- 
dore Wedel that I feel sure she is not 
thinking of the truly devoted church 
women but of the many who are mem- 
bers in name only. In my own flourish- 
ing parish, several hundred who never 
attend Auxiliary meeting, Mission study 
class, or participate in any activities 
and yet expect attention and all minis- 
tries of the Church. 

I sense a fear myself, for realizing 
we are in the midst of a spiritual crisis, 
we desperately need the help and coop- 
eration of all professed Christians if we 
are to be able to combat the evil forces 
which surround us today. If we had 
more like Mrs. Wedel, with her sense of 
dedication and service the danger would 
be lessened. 

MRS. A. H. STERNE 
ATLANTA, GA. 
eects 


Editor’s Note: In our issue of Feb. 19 
we said that Mrs. Wedel saw both op- 
portunities and danger signals in the 
current revival of interest in religion. 
We quoted her thus: “Many people will 
flock to the Church just to get on the 
bandwagon, and we must ask how solid 
is the base and how real is the commit- 
ment of the people who present them- 
selves at the Church door.” We agree 
with Mrs. Sterne’s observation that 
Mrs. Wedel does not refer, however, to 
those who have proved their devotion 
to the Church. 


SHRINE MONT 


offers beauty, 
recreation and 


spiritual solace 


The dining hall...a very popular 
spot with our guests. 


IGH in the Alleghenies, 100 

miles west of Washington, the 
Cathedral Shrine of the Transfigura- 
tion has clustered about it modern 
lodges, cottages, central halls and re- 
fectory for accommodation of vacation 
guests, both clerical and lay. Shrine 
Mont, operated on the American plan, 
is open from May 21st through Sep- 
tember 16th with rates from $35 to 
$40 per week. 


For prospectus write: 
Wilmer E. Moomaw, Director 


Shrine Mont, Box E, 
Orkney Springs, Va. 


Enroll No w For 


SUMMER ~ 
-CAMP_ 
NORTH-CENTRAL 


—— SHATTUCK —— 


Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 

9-18. Two age groups. Regular Shattuck 

faculty and facilities. Basic military train- 

ing. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 

sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. 
For catalog write 


Director of Admissions 
A-460 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


WEST 
——— ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS 


Indian Hills, Colo. 
25 miles from Denver 


Alt. 7000 ft. Girls 8-15. July 1-Aug. 25. 
$50.00 two weeks, $200.00 season. Hand 
craft, Riding, Sports, etc. Resident Chap- 
lain and Nurse. Episcopal Sisters of St. 
Anne, 2701 South York St., Denver 10, 
Colo. 
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TODD’S OLD VIRGINIA HAMS 


A great American Tradition since 1779! 
COOKED AND READY TO SERVE. 


$1.59 Ib. ppd. 


E. M. Todd Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia 


MAK-UR-BAIT KIT 


A fascinating hobby for every fisherman—and all 
his family! Now you can make your own personal- 
ized lures in a matter of minutes. Eight standard 
kits to choose from. Two molds furnished with every 
kit. $3.95 P.P. 


The Jo-el Company 
14209 Leroy Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 


jience ane Sey we 
are b ging you a 
Shopper’s Guide of 
‘Unusual gifts. ~ addi- 


PICTURE PAGE FOR SHOPPERS 


By Katy Grandstaff 


APRONS THAT SPEAK for THEMSELVES 


Little red aprons with sparkling personalities! Order accord- 
ing to whim from these expressions: ‘Don’t kiss me, I’m 
busy’”—’My heart belongs to Daddy’’—"'I love you”, in ten 
languages—and others. $2.00 ppd. 


Miss Lorraine 
Box 345, Dennisport, Cape Cod, Mass. 


NECTAR OF THE GODS 


the Greeks said of Honey. You will agree when 
you experience the taste thrill of these 5 rare 
and exotic Honeys—Orange Blossom, Black 
Mangrove, White Tupelo, Gallberry, Palmetto. 
TO CHURCH GROUPS—$11 profit on sale of 6 
boxes. Gift packed. Ea.—$4.95 ppd. 
Vera Kent 
223 S. Chauncey Ave., West Lafayette, Ind. 


/ these items will le vailable for your 


Groups to sell on a commission b 
write the companies direct. 
Since we can’t locate all 1) e 


ing your help. Please dr P usa 

tell us of any unusual items — 

know of. We will select a “Gift 
Month” to feature in each ‘issue. _ 

item has been suggested by you, he gift 


selected will be sent to you to say Thank 


vou for your help.” 
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eins () 
-VOSSING ver a Bridge 


FOR YEARS THE non-Episcopal world has 
regarded the Episcopal Church as (a) the church 
of the wealthy, (b) aimed at the sophisticated 
intellectuals and (c) cold and stand-offish. 

The Episcopal Church aims to correct these 
mistaken impressions. 

It’s not that the “Cadillac crowd” (which in- 
cidentally any church has) is suddenly streaking 
up to the church in jeeps just to create an unpre- 
tentious air. Nor is it that parishioners are 
leaping over pews to prove they’re one of the 
girls and boys. 

But parishes all over the country have pyro- 
grams they hope will break down this imaginary 
barrier of unfriendliness. i 
In recent years two churches have hit upon 
plans they wish to share with others because 
they’ve proved unusually successful in terms of 
Christian relations. One is Holy Cross Church in 
Miami, Fla. The other is St. Michael’s and St. 
George’s of St. Louis, Mo. 

In Miami, the women of Holy Cross organized 
a society which they call ‘‘Welcomettes.” Their 
sole purpose is to create an atmosphere of hos- 
pitality at the door of the church. 

The group of 25 women have regular assign- 
ments at all services to greet newcomers. Follow- 
ing worship, these same ladies make it their 
responsibility to speak to visitors and parishioners 
alike, inviting them to the parish house for coffee. 
- As a result, Holy Cross reports that the most 
frequent comment found on the parish register 
of visitors is “I like this friendly church.” 

Meanwhile, at St. Michael’s and St. George’s, 
St. Louis, Mrs. Dexter Stephens and some inter- 
ested Church School teachers decided several 
years ago that in order to promote the feeling 
they were a part of the total parish program, 
they would meet on the same day as all the 
women’s groups met for their parish projects. 

(Mrs. Stephens and her husband are now in 
West Cornwall, Conn., where they run the adult 
and youth conference center of New York City’s 
Trinity Parish.) 

This simple method the teachers hit upon made 
them feel closer to the women’s work of the 
parish rather than just an isolated group of 
people who were on hand Sundays to teach. The 
“set apart’? feeling among Church School teach- 
ers is more prevalent than is perhaps suspected. 

Another result of the plan was the opportunity 
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by Betsy upman Dicken 


it gave them to get better acquainted with the 
parents of the children they taught. They dis- 
covered also that when they had finished their 
own work, they could help other groups too. 

For example, the Woman’s Auxiliary supply 
secretary had an emergency call from a burned- 
out mission in the Northwest for several hundred 
articles of clothing, school supplies, etc. This was 
a large order for auxiliary members, most of 
whom had teen-age youngsters rather than chil- 
dren. The teachers rallied. 

They told their classes on Sunday that it would 
be wonderful if each child would bring in sup- 
plies piled so high in front of him that no one 
could see who was carrying them. This appeal to 
their spirit of adventure and competition resulted 
in quick help for the mission. 

This is a very simple plan geared to solve a 
problem all parishes face — the difficult one of 
taking a body of people of different temperaments, 
environments, professions, and ideas and pulling 
them together towards the same goal. 


Welcomettes Mrs. J. W. Claussen and Mrs. Dud- 
ley M. Cawthon greet Mrs. C. H. Laughlin at 
Miami parish 


WOMAN’S CORNE 


PLP PI 


Betsy Tupman Deekens, Episcopal Churchnews, 110 N. Adams St., Richmond, Va. 
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STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Genuine an Pil Individualized 
Cast Bells z ee Fw Church Lighting, 


Finest Church Seating 
s}tand Woodwork . .’ 
=r} Colonial — Gothic — 


Studios of : Contemporary Designs 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 


ee PRINCE ST., PATERSON 16, N. J. | 


HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


for : 


PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows origi- ‘ 

nal ideas for solid bronze Write for FREE Bro- 
plaques—nameplates, testi- chure A. For trophy, 
monials, awards, honor medal, cup ideas ask 
rolls, memorials, markers. for Brochure B. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


Oept. 52— 150 West 22 St., New York 1) 


ee a 
Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


All embroidery 
ts hand done. 


CEROV RICHI J. M. HALL, INC. 
VESTMENTS 14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 


TEL. CH 4-3306 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 
BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 


Continuous Novena 
Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa. 


EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 


QUEST 
FREE CATALUG 


F LOW ER SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 
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BACKSTAGE 


ECENTLY—it has been great fun 

having HCnews’ trustee Marquis 
Childs as well as Clifford P. Morehouse 
here in Richmond. We enjoyed having 
them spend some time in our office and, 
also, the conversations we shared with 
them about things happening in and 
around the Church. Both Mr. Childs 
and Mr. Morehouse were speakers in 
the Adventures in Faith series inaug- 
urated last month by the Men’s Asso- 
ciation of St. Paul’s Church here in 
the capital city of the Old Dominion. 
The whole idea of the series is to have 
both lay and clerical leaders raise their 
voices in witness to the Christian Faith 
from the pulpit of St. Paul’s, located as it is in the very midst of 
Richmond’s business and financial center—and directly across the 
street from the capitol building which one Thomas Jefferson de-: 
signed some 175 years ago. The series, incidentally, is fast catchingg 
on. The reason: The Men’s Association really has scheduled an im-{ 
pressive list of speakers. In addition to Mark Childs and Clifford 
Morehouse, the series will feature Dr. E. Frank Salmon (a retired) 
priest now living in Philadelphia who 
this year, completed his seventeenth! 
annual stint as a Lenten preacher at. 
this church) and Dr. John McG. 
Krumm (Chaplain of Columbia Uni-| 
versity) who closes the series this 
spring. Next fall Professor W. Nor- 
man Pittenger of General Theologi-i 
cal Seminary will open the series and 
he will be followed by Dean Pike of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Among other speakers who will fol- 
low throughout the winter is Dr 
Henry P. Van Dusen, President of 
Union Theological Seminary. No won- 
der St. Paul’s rector, the Rev. Joseph 
T. Heistand, thinks the parish has amt 
up-and-coming Men’s Association ! 
» A news man speaks of the copy he can write on a single page as & 
‘take.’ The first page is slugged at the top, usually, with a single 
word that identifies the story. The second page carries that samel 
slug line with “ADD ONE” added. Additional pages would be 
“ADD TWO,” “ADD THREE,” etc. 

I would like for this to be ADD ONE to the comments whic 
Ralph McGill and Canon Frederick Eckel wrote about Caroline 
Rakestraw (see the article on page 16 and also the cover of this 
issue). Being a member of the Board of Trustees of the Episcopa 
Radio-TV Foundation, I have had an opportunity to observe Mrs: 
Rakestraw (see the article on page 16 and also the cover of. this! 


Mr. Childs 


Mr. Morehouse 


Chance. And I have been impressed, as have all the other trustees 4 
with her drive and determination to do as effective a TV program 
for the Episcopal Church. As Mr. McGill points out—all she needs 
is the money. And I believe Episcopalians throughout the natio 
are going to see to it that the money will be forthcoming. You’ll bé 
interested in knowing that gifts to the Foundation are tax-free. _ 
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PUBLISHER 
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